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FARM NOTES. 





BEES ON THE FARM. 


As long ago as the writer can remember, 
the only bees kept on our farm were of the 
“bumble” variety. They were ‘general 
purpose” animals, in my opinion, though 
they sometimes proved their ability as 
specialists when they used to sting me on 
purpose, as I verily believed for some time 
after each application. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago there were 
many swarms of bees scattered about on 
various farmsinthe neighborhood. Now 
Ido not know of asingle swarm within a 
radius of several miles around us. 

During my boyhood days I used to find 
“bumble bees’ nests’? in an abnormally 
high stage of activity everywhere on the 
farm. There was hardly a day from June 
to October that I did not find a nest, fully 
organized and armed to the teeth (?), and 
evidently waiting for the proverbial ‘‘chip 
on the shoulder” to be knocked off, when a 
score or more of Gatling guns were given 
the command to “‘fire away.” 

During these good old times when bees of 
all kinds were so common, we used to grow 
enormous crops of clover of all varieties 
eommon to this latitude. Patches of buck- 
wheat were to be seen on many farms after 
harvest, and for several months the air 
was heavily Jaden with perfume. 

During the last few years less clover has 
been grown, on account of drouths and in- 
sect pests, very little buckwheat is sown 
anywhere, and I actually saw less than a 
dozen bumble bees on my farm last sum- 
mer. There are no swarms of honey bees 
in this whole neighborhood, and it seems 
to me that it is time to effect a change, 
providing it is within our power ‘to do so in 
a practical manner. 

I know that the consumption of honey in 
this section of the country is ridiculously 
small, although many of our brother farm- 
ers say they like honey and would be glad 
to buy more or less, if it could be found, 
and at a reasonable price. Both comb and 
extracted honey is very scarce at Climax, 
and still the price is very reasonable. 

Now, why could not some of us kept just 
a swarm or two of honey bees for the pur- 
pose of securing, not only honey enough for 
home consumption on the farm, but also 
assisting in securing the fertilization of early 
spring and summer bloom on the farms? 


Would it not pay the average farmer to 
find out just how to secure and care for a 
limited number of swarms of bees, and then 
keep a swarm or two? I know nothing 
about apiarian methods, and make this 
suggestion to stir up some discussion along 
this line. I always read what our good 
friend Hilton says about bees, and was 
much interested in his article, ‘Who should 
keep bees,” in the Jan. 23d issue of the 
FARMER. 

Remember, I am not advocating a ‘“‘Bee 
Boom,” nor advising every farmer to stock 
up with bees, but I do not see why it would 
not pay many of us to keep “a swarm or 
two” for home consumption of honey, and 
to assist in the fertilization of the various 
blossom-producing products of the farm. 

All kinds of bees are becoming very scarce 
in this locality, and we all know that it is 
not good for man (farmers) to live alone; 
and a good “helpmeet” combination is 
made up of good wives, bees and honey. 
We farmers, both married and single, 
should all meditate over this possible, hap- 
py and easily attainable condition, and 
write the FanMER our opinion of the matter, 
after mature deliberation. 

FUEL VALUE OF CORN. 
Several times I have been asked whether 





it would pay farmers to burn corn in this 
section of the country, at present prices, 
when either wood or coal, or both, must be 
purchased. 

This is:a question I could not answer 
from any experience of my own. However, 
I have frequently stated this winter that 
corn was too dear to burn for fuel, even 
when one had an enormous crop, with no 
possible hope of feeding it out during the 
coming year. 

Corn is worth here about 18 cents ‘‘in the 
ear’’; wood, $1.50 to $2.00 per cord; anthra- 
cite coal, $6.75 per ton. It is estimated in 
the western states that corn is worth 
‘somewhere about’? 14 cents for use as 
fuel. 

We have tried the experiment of burning 
ear corn and find it gives out a great deal 
of heat. If put into a tight stove, on a good 
bed of coals, and the stove kept well filled, 
the dampers may be closed and the fire and 
heat will hold out fora much longer time 
than one would naturally suppose. 








However, I shall not burn corn for fuel, 
though I have a large crop on hand and 
am obliged to buy both wood and coal. I 
‘figure’? it would pay better to sell the 
corn, or exchange it for coal and woo¢. 

The Nebraska Experiment Station has 
made a very careful test of ‘*The Fuel V alue 
of Corn.” A bulletin on the subject says: 


The present abundance of corn and its 
low price has caused much speculation as to 
its fuel value. Whether it would pay to 
raise corn for fuel is a question not con- 
templated in this investigation, but the in- 
terests of the large number of people living 
in the region of cheap corn call for the de- 
termination of its most profitable use after 
it is upon the market. 

To make the test, a good grade of yellow 
dent corn, on the ear, of this year’s crop, 
and not thoroughly dry, was burned under 
a boiler and the amount of water evaporat- 
ed by the burning of a known quantity of 
corn was noted. The test lasted nine and 
one-half hours, and 5,232 lbs. of corn and 
cob were consumed. Next day, the same 
boiler was heated with screened nut coal for 
five hours, burning 1,888 Ibs. of coal,and the 
amount of water evaporated was recorded. 

The data thus obtained shows that one 
pound of coal evaporated 1.9 times as much 
water as one pound of corn. In other words, 
1.9 times as much heat was liberated in 
burning one pound of coal as in burning one 
pound of corn. 

The coal used cost at Lincoln $6.65 per 
ton. With coal selling at this price, and 
worth 1.9 as much for fuel as an equal 
—— of corn, the fuel value of the latter 
would be $3.50 per ton, or 14.25 cents per 
bushel. 

If this quality of coal were selling at less 
than $6.50, and corn were bringing twelve 
cents, it would not pay to burn corn, while 
coal must sell as low as $5.41 per ton to be 
as cheap fuel as corn at ten cents per 
bushel. A very complete and thorough in- 
vestigation of this subject is now being con- 
ducted at the university. 

BEST METHOD OF HEATING THE HOUSE. 

What is the best method of heating a good- 
sized farm house? During the last four 
months I have beenin many farm homes, 














and find a great difference of opinion ex- 
pressed regarding this question. 

For my own home I use a large size base 
burner coal stove. This easily warms four 
good-sized rooms, as well as one large 
chamber room. Two scuttles of coal per 
day will run the stove in ordinary winter 
weather. But when all the rooms are open 
in very cold weather we need nearly twice 
this amount of coal. 

I have been in hundreds of houses heat- 
ed by hot-air furnaces. Some of these work 
well, while others are worthless in extreme- 
ly cold weather. From all that I have seen 
of various methods of heating the whole 
house, I am inclined to believe that steam 
heat or hot water furnishes the best system. 
This costs more in the installation of the 
“plant,’’ but for the purpose of heating all 
the rooms of a large house, I think hot 
water or steam preferable. What do our 
readers say? 

BOOK KNOWLEDGE ON THE FARM. 
This is really needed on almost any farm 





in these times, much more than in the good 
old days when the virgin soil produced 
bountiful crops which were quickly taken 
at a largely remunerative price. 

I have said before that, in these days, it 
behooves every farmer to keep up and even 
improve the fertility of his soil. He must 
also produce all he can on the farm as 
cheaply as possible. 

Todo this properly and in a practical 
manner the farmer should know something 
of agricultural physics. This will give 
him a knowledge of the soil, its constitu- 
ents, the elements necessary to germinate 
the seed, grow and mature the crops he re- 
quires for his special purpose. 
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The better the farmer understands his 
soil, how to treat it to acquire and improve 
all available fertility, the better crops *he 
can grow, and more cheaply, too, all other 
conditions being equal. We know’ of*nu- 
fnerous instances in which men thus edu- 
cated have taken poor farms, badly run 
down, and by a knowledge of the necessary 
conditions to be taken, eventually brought, 
the land up to a high degree of fertility. 
The “know how” pays just as well in this 
line of maintaining and improving soil fer- 


tility and crop production, at least cost, as 
in any other avocation. 

A knowledge of agricultural physics also 
enables the farmer to properly treat land 
deficient in, or too full of, moisture so as to 
obtain best results. He will better under- 
stand how to grow crops to the best advan- 
tage in times of extreme drouth. This he 
will do witha proper control of moisture, 
preserving it in times of drouth and drain- 
ing it away when there is an excess in the 
surface soil. ; ; 

This knowledge also helps the farmer to 
best understand and practically apply right 
methods in soil tillage and surface culture 
for various crops in order to secure maxi- 
mum results. J. H. BROWN. 

Feb. 25, 1897. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


CUTTING WOOD. 





As thisis the time of year when most 
farmers are working in the woods during 
the few hours they have remaining after 
doing their chores, I will give my views 
and experience as a wood cutter. 

I do not claim to be an expert in this art 
but class myself among the thirdly’s and 
fourthly’s, for there is no work onthe farm 
that I detest like cutting wood. In fact all 
other work is a pleasure but (like George 
Washington) I’m not going to lie about it. 

The timber we have to cut is beech, and 
dead at that. We experienced some dif- 
ficulty in splitting this dozy wood, as it 
would chip off,leaving an odd-shaped block, 
besides making the other portion of the stick 
worthless for stove wood. 

So after splitting several cords we hit 
upon a plan which was not only a saving 
of this sap wood which chipped off, but 
facilitated the splitting to a certain extent. 

We found that by splitting a block 
through the center, then marking it out 
with our eye, something like Fig. A, then 
splitting into these wedge-shaped slabs, 
striking the bit of the ax into the heart or 
solid part, that the decaying part would 
adhere to the good. 

The slabs in Figure B were five or six 
inches wide on the bark side. Commencing 
at the heart of this slab, and working 
toward the outside, the first stick can be 
quite wide, as the slab is thin at thisedge. 
The next one must be a little narrower,and 
so on till you come to the dozy part, being 
sure to leave a strip of good on the poor. 
Now,turn this a quarter way over and split 
as in Fig. B. 

Some men seem to enjoy sawing with the 
tree down on the ground, but Ido not. We 
cut a good, straight pole for a lever—iron- 
wood, if we can find it—never cutting a 
maple, as I would just as soon cut down 
an apple tree. While we do not make 
maple sugar, yet we expect to sometime. 

By nailing an old horseshoe close to the 
end of a pole, with the heel calks toward 
the end, the log will never slip sideways, or 
a pole draw out from under the log. We 
have our next year’s wood cut now, Jan. 15. 

HILLSDALE Co. E. F. BROWN. 





For tke Michigan Farmer. 
POWER WINDMILL ON THE FARM. 


We have a power mill with which we 
run a feed cutter, feed grinder, corn sheller 
and pump. 

The pump is across the road from the 
mil]. It is run with wires which are work- 
ed by triangles. : 

There is one thing that is not very de- 
sirable in running a pump with a power 
mill, that is you can not run it with low 
winds, which often occur in the summer. 








For feed cutting you can run during the 
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roughest days in the winter, when it is not 
very good weather to be Outside. The feed 
grinder you can run when you are doing 
your chores. It thus costs you but little 
to grind your feed. 

e have had our mill for thirteen years, 
and would not part with it for a great deal. 
OakKLanpD Co. OLIN J. DUNLOP. 

(The more we see of these power mills in 
actual working order, in various portions 
of the country, the better we like them. 

Windmill power is bound to become more 
universally utilized for various purposes on 
the farm. It is now used in several places 
for running a dynamo for electric lighting. 
As soon as storage batteries are improved 
and cheapened in cost, we shall see electric 
lights become quite common in farm build- 
ings.—Eb. ] 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
WHEAT GROWING IN ARENAC 
COUNTY. 


The growing of wheat in this county 
commenced about the year 1870. 

Chapman Bros. had some seed sent from 
Lapeer county to their camp near the 
Rifle River, known as the Chapman farm, 
but for want of time did not get it sown. 
They, however, furnished the seed to L. P. 
Daniels, George Turner and Jacob Feder- 
speil, they sowing it the next year, after 
harvesting the crop. 

They were obliged to smooth off a plat 
of clay, and threshed it with a flail and 
cleaned it by pouring it in the wind. 
They, however, received the compliment of 
marketing the best wheat at ~~ City 
that vear and received $1.65 per bushel 
for it. This was considerably more than 
the market price at the time. 

It soon became manifest that wheat 
could be successfully grown in this county. 
Several farmers were soon chopping off 
fallows, burniag and loggingoff the timber, 
then passing over the ground with a shovel 
plow soas to get it “dirty.”” Wheat was 
sown among the stumps and harrowed in 
with a spring-tooth harrow. This tool has 
a remarkable faculty of slipping over 
roots aud immediately catching hold of the 
ground so as to cover up the seed fairly well 

Very good yields were often taken from 
such new ground. I have thought such 
crops have often worked an injury to the 
producers by making them confident of 
growing wheat with any kind of culture. 

I have noticed, in many instances, farm- 
ers would commence to plow a sod or 
stubble ground long after the proper time 
to sow wheat, perhaps finding the ground so 
dry and hard that it was almost impossible 
to plow it at all, let alone doing the job in 
a workmanlike manner. The _ result 
was, scarcely enough wheat was harvested 
to pay for the expense of planting. 

1 have also noticed some to be so anxious 
to get ina large acreage that the whole 
crop was neglected and a dismal failure 
was the result. I would recommend in 
such cases for them to put the work on 
only so much land as they could properly 
prepere and sow in good time, say not 
ater than the middle of “> I am 

1ey would reap 
much better rewards for their labor than 
they do in undertaking too much. 

I find another matter for comment is the 
carelessness in preparing seed. Many 
fields of wheat are mixed with rye, 
cockle and chess, in such ——_— that 
buyers are obliged to reduce prices to 
such an extent as to leave no profit at all. 
I have been surprised to hear farmers say, 
upon looking at seed they were sowing, 
and finding a grain of foul seed in a hand- 
ful, that there was scarcely anything in it 
but wheat, seeming to forget that tares 
increase faster than wheat. 

A few hints on preparing ground for 
wheat may not be amiss. On land that is 
knolly, or has just been cleared of stumps, 
a thorough summer fallowing is the best 
— to follow. After such ground has 

n well prepared, and has grown hay, 
then turn down the sod tong enough to fine 
and properly settle it beforesowing. Some- 
times peas sown on sod may be taken off 
and the surface worked enough to fit it, 
when a good crop may be cheaply grown. 

Ido not favor following oats er barley 
immediately with wheat, as such crops 
exhaust the land too much. It is nearly 
impossible for us to properly prepare the 
ground so as to insure a good growth in 
the fall, and thus enable the plant to stand 
the winter. 

_The first wheat grown in this county 
was Michigan Bronze, which was soon fol- 
lowed by Clawson, White Russian, 
Martin’s Amber, Michigan Amber, Red 
Clawson, Winter Fife and Surprise. Of 
the above named, Clawson seems to have 
been the favorite. I had a small quantity 
of Dawson’s Golden Chaff sent me from the 
Agricultural .College to test. It has done 
fairly well, so far, yielding 33 bushels per 
acre last year. This wheat was distributed 
for seed in about a dozen counties in this 
State last fall. It seems to be hardy, early 
and a good yielder. 

AReEnac Co. PETER GILBERT. 

{ We spent one day at friend Gilbert’s re- 
cently. He has a large farm, one of the 
best in that section, and has made wheat 
growing a success. We walked back over 
a portion of the farm. as the snow was but 


six or eight inches deep, and were sur- 
prised at the immense growth of wheat 
stubble which produced last season’s crop. 

To the editor this seemed like a new 
country, and it is, compared with the 
southern portion of the State. What our 
friend has to say about the kind and 
ee ene mae of a: seed bed may not 








armonize with the views of some of usin 
the southern counties, but, for the condi- 
tions in friend Gilbert’s section, his method 
could not be improved upon.—Eb.] ae 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


SUGGESTIONS ABOUT ICE HOUSES. 


In reply to request for articles on ice 
house construction, as I have had as a car- 
penter, some experience in that line, per- 
haps a few results of my experience may 
not come amiss. —) 

First, ice can be kept for an indefinite 
time by simply keeping it covered in any 
manner that shall exclude the warm air—a 
pile of sawdust, tan bark or straw will do, 
but won’t look very pretty, or be conven- 
ient at all times. And I find that even the 
farmer most always likes to have his sur- 
roundings look as well as his neighbor’s do. 

The construction of an ice house of suf- 
ficient capacity for an ordinary small dairy 
farm of a dozen cows isa very simple and 
inexpensive job, requiring no great skill. 
All work, however, should be done in a 
workmanlike manner. 

The first and most important step is to 
secure good drainage. The next is a good 
foundation wall that shall prevent the 
entrance of air. Then put up your build- 
ing of any required size, (to fit your foun- 
dation), in usual balloon style, using for 
studding 2x6 or 2x8 stuff; set 32 inches 
apart; cut in 2x4 girts, which nail flush 
with outer edge of studs; board outside per- 
pendicular and batten cracks; make as 
tight as possible, (building paper onsfirst is 
agreathelp.) —i# 4. 

nside, board horizontally with any goo 
straight-edged lumber. It will not be 
necessary to fill the space between walls. 
Put on a roof that won’t leak and has quite 
a wide projection. In each gable. as high 
as possible, put a ventilator of any kind 
that will give a circulation of air. The 
gables need not be double walls. 

The lower part of the house should be 
filled from one to two feet with anything 
that will keep the ice from the ground and 
make a level bed for it. Ice should be 
packed as closely in the house as it grew in 
the pond. An extra hand in —. to see 
thatall crevice: are filled with finely pound- 
ed ice,and that each layer is made.level that 
the next may lie solidly upon it, will pay. 
If I were to build an ice house for an 
averore farmer, after my own plans, I 
should build 14x24 outside, and at one end 
use from 8 to 10 feet of the length of the 
building for a cooling room. 

This room should be constructed in the 
same manner as the balance ofthe building, 
except the floor, ceiling and doors, which 
should be double. In the ceiling should be 
an ice box of galvanized iron, coming in 
contact with the air of the room,and which 
could be covered to prevent too rapid 
melting ofice. WUoors to cooler should fit 
closely, (one opening in and one outward.) 
Door for filling ice house should be in end 
opposite cooler. I would make outside 
doors in two sections, upper and lower, to 
extend the whole height of walls.or as high 
as the wails are double, for inside. se 
short, close-fitting boards, placed horizon- 
tally,and put in position as fast as the house 
is filled. 

In packing, leave a space of about one 
foot for sawdust or spent tan bark, which 
should be well packed as the work of fill- 
ing proceeds. E. 8. 
ALLEGAN Co. 

{Friend E. S. gives an excellent plan for 
ice house construction. Now we should 
be pleased to have him furnish the FARMER 


with plans of a small cooling room for 
ordinary farm use. This might be of great 
value to many of our readers who are 
thinking of bailéing a small cooling room, 
attached to the ice house, dairy room or 
kitchen.—Eb. | 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


EVOLUTION IN POTATO CULTURE. 





The inconstancy of seasons has but little 
of the depressing effect on the producers in 
our country as compared with the contin- 
ual lowering of values that has persistently 
followed almost all lines of agricultural 
production. «This continued scourge of 
low prices has a demoralizing effect on the 
producer, especially noticeable in two ways 
and very opposite inresult. With some 


discouragement first, and then careless 
methods,resulting in fixed habits, and even 
shiftlessness in some cases. The other side 
of the question is the bright side, however, 
and we find that through necessity many 
are forced to resort to different methods of 
production, new devices for lowering the 
cost of producing or increasing yields with 
the same or less labor employed. Improved 
methods. more productive and better seeds, 
profitable stock intelligently fed, and so 
through the list of farm work. 

On account of varied seasons, drouths, 
floods and insects, the inscrutable ways 
nature takes to develop the recoursesof the 
farmer, oftentimes simple truths are 
undiscovered for years. But now “He who 
runs may read the FARMER”; readers, I 
believe will pardon that addition,asI believe 
many half-column articles from practical 
farmers contain the result of years of ex- 
perience and investigation. Successful 
methods change with location, and differ- 
ence of soil makes thorough investigation 
necessary or loss will surely follow, and 
especially soto the producer of potatoes. 
Great losses occur annually to growers on 
heavy soil following the advice of produc-, 
ers on sandy loam or muck. Most emphat- 
ically it may be said that the most profit- 
able manner or system of potato culture 
on sandy and muck soils will not give 
satisfaction to the producer on clay soils or 
upland. The reverse of this, while more 
— produces good crops on sand or 





muck, 
Reduction of the cost of production 





means much when applied to the potato 
crop, and the practical solution of this 
roblem depends, without question, on the 
st use of the soil you have for that pur- 
se. This will practically divide the work 
nto two systems,-determined by the word 
machinery, one method involving an in- 
tensive culture and much hand labor, and 
the other mainly dependent on machinery. 
In this article we will consider the latter 
only,and to growers who expect to plant ten 
acres or more | would say that your soil must 
be potato land, sufficiently free from clay 
to be easily worked, reasonably loose and 
friable. To begin with planting, those who 
have plenty of time and wish to cultivate 
both ways, the hand planter is found to be 
very convenient and profitable by many, 
enabling the grower to dispense with the 
extra hands, doing the work with exact- 
ness, satisfaction and profit. Of these, the 
tube a will be found most convenient, 
and the outlay is reasonable. The cutting 
of the seed potatoes is something that, on 
account of accuracy,I prefer having done by 
hand, and in growing even twenty acres [ 
should adhere to this practice, at least 
while planting in hills. 

If planting in drills, fairly good results 
can be secured by the use of a machine 
cutter, especially so if you use for planting 
a variety that will not cut too many eyes to 
the piece; two or three eyes are sufficient in 
any case for drill planting. Now, while the 
drill system has many objectionable fea- 
tures, it no doubt will continue to increase 
its acreage as the “ongpont machinery is a- 
dapted best to this method and without 
question new inventions will be along 
this line. In drill planting, some patent 
lanter will do more accurate work with 
ess expense and do it better than pay 
number of men that can be employed. Wit 
your seed cut ready for planting and in 
crates or bags, you can go to the field alone 
and plant all the ground your team will 
walk over, and, compared to hand labor, do 
the work of ten or fifteen men and do 
it better, planting any distance apart from 
thirteen to twenty-six inches as you desire, 
at any depth from two to eight inches, 
covering properly as deep as yon may wish, 
and ridging up if desired, at one operation. 
The rows can be spaced by the planter. 
This machine will work as well on ground 
that is quite stony as a plow,with less draft 
and certainly no more wear and less liability 
of breakage. This machine leaves the soil 
in such acondition,and the seed is planted in 
such a thorough way that it makes possible 
the practical use of more labor saving de- 
vices in the culture of drilled potatoes. A 
float can soon be made, if you have not one 
ready for such purposes, that will make an 
easy day’s work of twenty acres. If soil is 
full of weed seed the float should be used at 
the first appearance and followed by a weed- 
er or spike-toothed harrow just before the 
potatoes begin to come up; then repeat the 
dragging when some of the tops are two 
inches high, crossing the rows. Just a suf- 
ficient amount of this work should be done 
up to this time to destroy the weeds, and no 
more. From this time on cultivators will 
be most satisfactory. 

Leaving the cultivation here, we come to 
the bug question,as they are on hand by this 
time. athe grower of fifteen acres or more 
will find economy in using an adjustable 
wheel sprayer, one that will cover at least 
four rows. Sprayers are adapted to this 
manner or system of planting and can be 
used to great advantage on large areas, 
saving time and labor, and making possible 
the safety of the crop. 

Now as to the matter of digging the crop. 
I have been experimenting for years with 
one,two and four-horse diggers,cultivators, 
drags, potato hillers, shovel plows, etc.,and 
am waiting to try something more. I have 
it from good authority that a digger will be 
offered this season that will do the work 
with satisfaction and profit. Some diggers 
are giving satisfaction in certain localities. 

Where the right kind of help ean be 
secured it is an open question as to the prof- 
itable use ofa potato digger. In the mean- 
time a medium depth of planting will facil- 
itate the matter of digging, and I mean by 
this a depth that will allow the use of a 
spike-tooth harrow without disturbing the 
seed. This will be found to give the most 
vigorous growth and stand the extremes of 


seasons in the most perfect manner. 
W. E. IMES. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SOWING CLOVER SEED. 





Editor Brown, inthe last (Feb. 13th) issue 
of the FARMER writes in regard to the 
proper time for sowing clover seed, but 
does not give directions for doing the work 
and getting the seed evenly distributed 
over the ground. 

My plan is as follows: I go to the field 
with a seed sower (advertised in the FARM- 
ER), 4 quart measure,and as much seed as I 
can conveniently carry. We generally aim 
to sow about four quarts to the acre, and 
the first thing in orderis to get the sower 
so regulated as to sow at this rate. 

I do not use stakes in sowing, but follow 
every alternate wheel mark of the grain 
drill. The common grain drill sows a strip 
about five feet wide at a ‘“‘through,”’ or 
about ten feet to the ‘“tround.’’ Therefore 
by following every other wheel mark, it 
sow about ten feet to the “through” or 
twenty feet to the “round.” 

I start: in on second wheel mark, with 
say two quarts of seed in the sower. 

don’t know the length (or width, as the 
case may be) of the tield, I count the panels 
of fence the first “‘through.’’ Should I find 


the distance to be, say 32 rods, it will be 

evident that in going one “round” I will 

sow just 40 rods, or one-fourth of an acre, 

as the length ot this a (32 rods) multi- 
e 





plied by the width (20 
rods) equals this area. 


et or about 14 
Therefore in going 


one “round” with’the seed sower, I cover 
one-fourth acre of ground and should ap- 
ply one quart of seed. 

n going a few rounds I get the sower so 
adjusted as to sow the desired quantity 
per round, and knowing the approximate 
quantity required per round to enable me 
to apply the desired amount per acre, 
makes it unnecessary todo much guessin 
or to “‘go it blindly’? as to the amount o 
seed being applied. 

I never pay any attention to the manu- 
facturer’s printed directions accompanying 
the sower. I think about ten feet to the 
“through,” or twenty feet to the “round,” 
is as wide a strip as it is policy to attempt 
to sow with this sower. ; 

This has been my method of_ sowing 
clover seed for the past six years. I confess 
that I can not make the speed recorded 
some years ago by Mr. T. B. Terry, the 
well-known agricultural writer, who re- 
pertes having sown thirty-six acres ‘‘before 

reakfast;” ‘nor even come up to Editor 
Brown’s record given in the last issue of 
the FARMER. FRANK LESLIE. 


[We purposely refrained from giving 
specific directions regarding the actual 
work of sowing, as we wished to incite our 
brother farmers to write the FARMER con- 
cerning their methods. Friend Leslie is 
helping the good work along, and the 
FARMER wants others to fall in line and 
give their experience. 


ed funnel,projecting laterally outin front of 
the machine. It runs,in one direction, at a 
very high rate of speed. Consequently we 
sow from 18 to 20 feet, or six paces, at each 
passage or “‘through,’’ making 12 paces at a 
“round.” It is the same machine that our 
friend Terry uses, and accounts for the ex- 
tra large amount of ground covered ina 
very short time. 

Our grain drill is an eleven-hoe tooth, 
each of the hoes seven inches apart. We 
ay no attention to the wheel marks, in 
act,could not find them. No wheel marks 
are visible after the wheat is sown, and all 
drill] marks are exactly seven inches apart. 
We pace off the distance required and follow 
a certain drill mark. This is very easily 
done, and no stakes are required. 

Our machine sows very evenly, and is ad- 
justed according to the length of pace the 
operator naturally takes. We make one 
turn of the crank or handle to each down- 
ward step of both right and left foot. 

The best time to sow is when there is no 
wind, of course. But we can sow with this 
machine in quite a breeze, providing we 
travel directly toward or with the wind. 
We never tried to sow 36 acres before 
breakfast. We have no doubt friend Terry 
has sown 12 acres before breakfast, for we 
have heard him say so, and can do it our- 
selves. We never heard of the ‘36 acres 
before breakfast”’ berore.—Ev.1! 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


SOWING RED TOP ON MUCK LAND. 


Will you please inform me through the 
FARMER when is the best time to sow red 
top on muck, and how much to sow to the 
acre of fancy, recleaned seed? Can I sow 
with oats in the spring and get a good 
stand? 

I have a piece of marsh ground which I 
wish +o seed to red top the coming season, 
and would like to have the readers of the 
FARMER give their experience in sowing 
the same. FRED. J. ROWLEY. 
SHIAWASSEE Co. 

I- would sow seed of red top in the 
spring, summer, in September or October. 
If the seed is extra clean and free from 
chaff, sow a pound and a half or two 
pounds to the acre. Less would answer if 
it were possible to sow the seeds evenly. 
But they are so small that or J must fail 
or fall too near each other, while others are 
too far apart. : 

The fewer oats sown with the red top 


the better for the red top. . 
Michigan Experiment Station. W.J. BEAL. 








~— 
A Big Corn Crop. 
Last spring $500.00 were offered in prizes for the 
largest crop of corn grown on one acre inany part 
of the United States. Twentv-three different vari- 


eties of corn entered into the competition, but it is 
a singular fact that the largest crops reported were 
of the Iowa Silver Mine Corn, a new variety which 
was introduced last year. It was an Iowa farmer 
who won the first prize on a crop of 202 bushels 
and 50 pounds of corn in the ear, which, when 
shelled, amounted to 215 bushels. In Arkansas this 
same variety yielded 188 bushels, in Nebraska and 
Ohio 135 bushels, and in Texas 128 bushels. These 
yields were attested toas having been grown on 
exactly one acre of ground. ‘I'he above illustration 
represents a section of anear of this variety of corn, 
greatly reduced in size, and also shows the picture 
of the prize winner. For more full information in 
aegard to this most wonderfully large yield, address 
the Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines, Iowa, who will send 





a copy of their large illustrated catalogue to all 
who mention this paper when writing to them. __s5 


Our seed sower has_a cone-shaped, flang- , 
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Live Stock. | 


THE HOG FOR MICHIGAN. 








The course of the live hog and pork 
product markets the past six months gives 
emphasis to what we have said before, 
both in the FARMER and at meetings of live 
stock associations, regarding the class of 
hogs best suited for Michigan farms. 
There has not been a day in the past year 
when the smooth, nicely finished light hog, 
rather rangy and with good hams and 
shoulders, has not sold from 5 to 10 cents 
per hundred pounds higher than the heavy 
weight hog. It seems to us that this 
condition of affairs is entirely favorable to 
the peculiarities of Michigan’s agriculture. 
Outside of the fruit-belt Michigan has no 
great specialty. Her soil and climate 


re-eminently fit her for mixed husbandry 

on which grain growing, stock raising and 
dairying are all included. The State is 
not in the corn-belt, and her farmers will 
not, therefore, find it profitable to raise 
that cereal for market at the prices which 
rule three years out of five. But Michigan 
can, as a rule, grow all the corn necessary 
to iy her own requirements. Besides 
that her soil is well adapted for the pro- 
duction of wheat, oats, barley and rye, for 
root crops, beans and fruit. Her average 
production per acre of all these crops, for 
a period of ten years, places her 
ahead of any other one State. Each of 
these crops can either be fed as a whole, or 
its by-products utilized for stock-feeding 
purposes. The hogs grown upon them will 
not have the amount of lard they would if 
fed largely, or entirely, upon corn, which 
is the rule in most of the states in the 
corn-belt. Miehigan farmers, therefore, 
are in a@ most advantageous position for 
the production of the light hog, suitable for 
the bacon curer. It has the feed just 
adapted for that purpose, which will grow 
hogs with the streak of fat and streak of 
lean which is the desideratum of the bacon 
curer and the bacon eater. To produce 
such hogs means the escape of the farmers 
of the State from the intense competition 
of the corn States, where the big hog can 
be grown so much cheaper than in Michi- 
gan, and which now sells lower than any 
other class of hogs. 

In producing the bacon hog we are not 
only utilizing all the by-products of the 
farm, of the cheese factories and creamer- 
ies, the orchards, pastures and vegetable 
gardens, but we are growing the highest- 

ricad hog, and the one that..can be turned 
into cash every six months, instead of nine 
months or a year; and time is money in 

rowing hogs as well as in everything else. 

hen there i3 no prospect of the market be- 
coming so congested with prime light hogs as 
with heavy ones, for-the reason that the mar- 
ket for bacon and hamsissteadily enlarging, 
both at home and abroad. The American 

ublic is becoming a great consumer of 

acon, but it requires good bacon. Then 
the foreign demand is steadily increasing. 
Look at these figures,taken from the official 
reports of the State Department: 


1896-7 1895- 
lbs. Ibs. 
Exports bacon from July 1, 
oe A eae 277,653,157 269,606,282 
Exports hams from July 1, 
96 to Jan. 1, '97......... 91,343,957 68,063,085 
Exports pork from July 1, 
96 to Jan. 1, 97......... 37,682,998 46,666,885 
Exports lard from July 1, 
96 to Jan. 1, '97......... 286,066,784 309,522,031 


In looking over these figures we find that 


_the exports of bacon and hams increased, 


in the seven months reported above, from 
337,669,367 Ibs. in 1895-6, to 368,997,114 Ibs. in 
1896-7. At thesame time the exports of 
barreled pork decreased from 46,666,885 in the 
sameseven months in 1895-6, to 37 682,998 in 
1896 -7—a loss of 8,983,887 Ibs.. while hams 
and bacon increased 31,327,747 lbs. That is 
a great difference, and the chances favor 
its further increase in thefuture. Itis true 
the decreass in the exports of lard of 23,- 
455,247 Ibs. for the seven months referred to 
is the result of a determination on the part 
of several European countries to discrimi- 
nate against the American product,and the 
increased use of cotton-seed oil, a cheaper 
product, to replace lard in several foreign 
countries. But are these adverse condi- 
tions to the use of American lard likely to 
be overcome? We don’t believe they will, 
and if not these two causes will tend to de- 
crease the exports from year to year. 
Hence, we say, the fature prospects for the 
hog raiser in this State depend upon his 
meeting the demand fora certain class of 
hog, and he should turn his attention to 
its production. It will require a well-bred 
hog as well as a well-fed hog, for it must 
have the feeding quality, the form, and the 
feed, or it will never reach the required 


. Standard. 


Since the above was written we have re- 
ceived a report of the exports of bacon and 
pork for the week end og February 21st, 
and find them to be as follows for that 
week and the corresponding week last 
year: 

1897. 1896 


ENON ETS Poa kehoecb eke. 15,866,000 11,052,000 


Pork, Sea ecn de henecnecaearea ’ .' ’ ': 
These figures show a decrease in the ex- 
ports of pork for that week this year as 
compared with last of 277,000 lbs., while 
acon increased 4,814,000 Ibs., — that 
the demand for the latter is steadi y in- 


creasing, while it is decreasing for the 
ormer, 





‘‘BROWN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES" are a simple yet 
most effectual remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness and 
Bronchial Troubles, "avoid tations, 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE CARE OF BROOD SOWS. 





We should like the advice ofsome practi- 
cal and experienced hog raiser on the care, 
food for, previous to,and after farrowing, of 
sows; the condition they should be in at 
time of farrowing; and, in fact, we wantall 
the information wecan get on brood sows 


from time of breeding to the time of the 
weaning of pigs. We have about 15 brood 
sows that will farrow from April 1st to May 
15th,and we want to Know the best methods 
and all the details connected therewith. 
We have had very poor success in raising 
hogs thus far, our neighbors claiming our 
sows were too fat; the pigs, when they 
come, would seem to be strong and healthy, 
and could keep them for about a week;then 
every morning thereafter,I would find a dead 

ig until the very last one would be gone. 
The sows would lie on some, and others 
would die from other causes. 

Most of our sows are large sows—mostly 
Poland-China. We have lost every one of 
our fall and winter pigs. Our pens seem to 
be plenty warm enough; in very cold weath- 
er, would fire the furnace. 

This winter we are feeding our sows on 
swill, bran and water, and sometimes mix 
in boiled potatoes; also teed some potatoes 
raw. Donot feed an ear of corn, and still 
some of them seem to be fat. 

Now, if you will kindly get us this desired 
information from some successful raiser, we 
shall greatly appreciate it; or if you will 
give us the information, shall be greatly 
obliged. F. NEFF & SON. 

MONTCALM Co. 

There is nothing in the rations mention- 
ed which should affect the young pigs. It 
is very probable that the trouble comes 
from your sows being too closely confined, 
and thus becoming too fat. Exercise and 
the open air are necessary tothe hea]th and 
vigor of breeding animals. If your pens are 


warm, and the sows allowed to occupy them 
all the time,it would account for the trouble. 
The fat accumulated by animals kept in 
that way does not add to their strength. 
Fat is dead animal tissue. Strength comes 
from the development of muscle as the re- 
sult of exertion. Muscular tissue is live 
flesh, and fat is dead because it has reached 
its limit of ripeness, and the next change is 
decay. We suggest you open up your house 
so it will not be so warm, compel your sows 
to take exercise by feeding them.outside,ex- 
cept in very cold or wet weather; give them 
wood ashes and charcoal, with a very little 
salt mixed with them. If you have noother, 
use coal ashes. Put them in the yards 
where the sows can have access to them at 
all times. When the snow is out of the 
yards, scatter a little corn Over the ground 
and let the sows hunt for it. Keep them 
active, and they will be healthy and vigor- 
ous. Will some of our breeders or hog rais- 
re the inquiries of our correspond- 
ent 





TUBERCULOSIS IN FRANCE. 





From our Paris Correspondent, 

Tuberculosis and pleuro-pneumonia con- 
tinue toreign permanently in thedepartment 
of the Seine, that is to say, in Paris and the 
suburbs. The weak, the dangerous point 
in the situation is, that the measures for 
the eradication of the plagues are not 
effectually applied. It was only in July 
1888 that tuberculosis was included in the 
code of cattle diseases. For the extension 
of the plague breeders are blamed for inat- 
tention in the selection of races, while 
others accuse the peasantry as the cause of 
the mischief, by their proverbial absence of 
ordinary care of theirstock. Is the disease 


independent of both these presumed causes, 
and attributable to the ——- and sub- 
tilty of the contagion itself, which defies 
the most rigerous sanitary measures? 
These measures the more they are enforced, 
the more they make the milk and meat in- 
dustries difficult. But the public health 
must be protected; milk and meat are in- 
dispensable aliments for the dense centres 
of population; when they are impregnated 
with the disease germs, they unite the con- 
ditions most favorable for communicating 
the contagion to man. 

At present it is established that there is 
no difference between the tuberculosis which 
affects man, and that which attacks ani- 
mals. One can contract the infection from 
the other; it is in consuming the meat, 
butter and milk of diseased stock, that the 
bacilli, or infection spores, gain admission 
into our system. That is stomach tuber- 
culosis; its lung formis contracted by re- 
spiring the air vitiated by the bacilli of the 
infection. This is the most general form in 
which man catches the infection from con- 
sumptive patients, and from not disinfect- 
ing the emissions of the latter—the expec- 
torations etc. On some ofthe large dairy 
farms, tuberculosis has affected from 50 to 
90 per cent of the cows; the disease is less 
general among the small holdings, and in 
some regions is absolutely unknown. The 
more aged the cows the greater will be the 
number diseased. The foetus is rarely at- 
tacked, proving that it is ~ contact, from 
aliments tainted, or rations infected, or im- 
pure air, that young animals imbibe or in- 
hale the contagion-giving bacilli. The 

rogress of tuberculosis is slow; it is only 
laser on that its symptoms “—— in young 
stock; in the earlier stages of the disease, 
the young stock can = flesh and fat. 
as if in ordinary health he disease will 

rogress more — if the animals be 
housed in narrow, ill-ventilated sheds, 





than if living on pasturage. If further 
proof were required of the contagious char- 
acter of tuberculosis, Professor Bang, of 
Copenhagen, has proved that the skim 
milk from some co-operative dairies com- 
municates the disease to pigs, and hence 
the necessity to raise such milk to the boil- 
ing point to kill, not the bacilli—which a 
lower temperature destroys, and commonly 
called the pasteurization of milk—but their 
seeds or spores. Professor Butel, of Meaux, 
has shown that the blood of animals a long 
time affected with Phthisis, can communi- 
cate the malady. Hence, why in the in- 
spection of meat for.admission to the mar- 
kets of Paris, the porters occasionally catch 
the disease, particularly if they have any 
hand-wounds. 

Ought not heat destroy them in the case 
of meat also? Inspector Luillebeau is of 
the opinion that when meat is cooked till 
it changes from red to gray, no danger is to 
be apprehended. According to Veterinary 
Yong, of Leyden, it suffices to cook infected 
meat at 158 degrees Fah. during thirty 
minutes to destroy all disease germs; or, 
during some minutes at a temperature of 212 
degrees. But the heat in the interior cook- 
ing of a joint rarely exceeds 140 degrees 
Fah., hence is inadequate. Not long agoa 
certain district of Paris became noted for 
its high death rate, due to the prevalence 
of enteric fever. At last the cause was 
discovered: The bakers employed well 
water to mix the flour, and the well water 
had been contaminated by cesspool leak- 
ings. The ordinary quatern loaf in Paris 
is sold by weight, and to secure the latter, 
the bread was designedly insufficiently 
baked; the center was almost dough still, 
although inspectors exist to check the 
fraud. Bacteriologists took portions of 
this heart part of the loaf, and reproduced 
billions upon billions of bacilli—the heat 
was not allowed to reach the interior. The 
plague was stayed, when the mills were 
shut down and the loaves better cooked. 

In Hamburg there are immense cooking 
apparatuses for the steaming or roasting of 
those parts of a carcass of animal3 not 
directly attacked by tuberculosis; a whole 
ox, Sheep, pig, etc., can be roasted in these 
ovens in @ short time; when the flesh is 
thus sterilized, itis allowed to be sold as 
food. Steam is generally the agent em- 
ployed. The abattoirs sell the flesh of 
diseased animals to be thus cooked, at the 
uniform price of 34d. per pound, live 
weight. In 1895,750 carcasses of cattie,1,000 
pigs, flocks of sheep, in addition to horses 
and goats, were thus treated. 

Since animals, as attested by experiments 
upon pigs, rabbits and cats, can catch the 
disease through the digestive organs, is it 
safe to consume the flesh, the milk, the 
butter of stock having the disease? It is 
here where the uncertainty commences. 
Boiling the milk certainly kills the disease 
germs. 

The French cattle plague code 1s still 
vague. Professor Nocard, of the Lyons 
Veterinary College,interprets the law, that, 
save for slaughtering, there can be nolegal 
sale of an animal suffering from tuber- 
culosis, etc. It remains with the inspectors 
of the abattoirs to certify if the carcass can 
be delivered for consumption. The vendor 
of an animal, should the latter be declared 
diseased, must either take back the animal 
or restitute the price, no matter whether or 
not he was aware of the existence of the 
disease at the time of seliing. If hesold the 
animal after the tuberculin test revealed 
the presence of the disease, he will be fined 
and imprisoned. If the buyer of a cow sees 
the animal condemned and sent to the 
abattoir, he will be allowed the usual com- 
pensation by the authorities, with right to 
all that is saleable of the carcass, but the 
vendor remains tied to make up the full 
—- money. ‘I'he Prefect of Police of 

aris issued a decree, that when a case of 
contagion is recognized in a cow shed, all 
the animals-must be submitted to the tuber- 
culin test; if the inoculation reveals an 
immediate rise of 134 to 2 degrees of temper- 
ature, such stock must be kept apart, the 
sheds disinfected, and no fresh cows admit- 
ted till certified as having been tested. If 
no change in the animal’s temperature fol- 
lows-the inoculation,the cow is regarded as 
healthy. Twice a week-at the Lavillette 
cattle market, animals are tested by tuber- 
culin, a few drops injected under the skin. 
Diseased animals,if kept separately, evenin 
a boarded off part of the common byre, will 
be allowed a certain time to be fattened for 
butchery. Such is the state of the all-im- 
— question of tuberculosis, etc. in 

rance. Cc. 
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A. E. & C. I. Burteieu, of Mazon, IIL, 
write us that during the rm few weeks the 
sales from their herd of Polled Durhams 
have been especially good, comprising some 
18 head, which have gone to Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Missouri, Indiana and Ll- 
linois. They say the demand for these 
cattle was never as good as at present. 





A GOOD THING FOR FARMERS AND 
FLOCK OWNERS. 





Early last fall Mr. H. C. Ward, of 
Pontiac, embarked in the business of sheep 
feeding on a large scale. He wanted to 
test the question of whether sheep and 
lambs in ordinary condition could be pur- 
chased in the open -market, put in 
prime condition, and sold at a_ profit 


in eastern markets, principally Buffalo. 
In carrying out his plans r. Ward 
made his first purchase of sheep in 
the southwest, and has added to the num- 
ber at several times since. But he has also 
became a regular buyer in the Detroit mar- 
ket, taking some of the best lots of lambs 
and sheep each week, and paying good 
prices for them. His appearance in the 
market has been a great benefit to sellers, 
as he is a strong competitor of the butchers 
for all the stock he thinks suited to_his a 
pose. Every shipper of sheep to “the De- 
troit market has profited through Mr. 
Ward’s regular and heavy purchases. 

He has now, we understand, some 25,000 
head at his ranch near Pontiac, and is pur- 
chasing all the grain and forage required 
forthem. In this week’s issue he adver- 
tises for 25,000 bushels of shell corn and 10,- 
000 bushels of beans. These figures give 
some idea of the extent of Mr. Ward’s feed- 
ing operations. His purchases of grain and 
forage have been a boon to the farmers who 
can supply what he requires. Had those 
sheep gone to eastern feeders the farmers of 
this State would not have sold a bushel of 
grain or a ton of fodder to put them inshape 
for the market. What this amounts to can 
be surmised from a statement by Mr. Ward, 
in a private note, in which he says that he 
has paid out to the farmers of Michigan the 
past month, $58,000 in cash. As he has been 
feeding for a number of months, his entire 
disbursements for stock and feed must 
amount to a very handsomesum. We may 
state, also, that he is entirely responsible 
for anything he purchases, as he has all the 
capital he requires. 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. farmer, 


Now 


Is the time when you should take a 
Spring Medicine to purify your. blood, 
give you good appetite, sound sleep, steady 
nerves and perfect digestion. That scrofu- 
lous taint, that skin trouble, that liver 





difficulty, that bil- 
Take ious tendency, that 
tired feeling, are all 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Give this 


medicine a fair trial and you will re- 


alize its positive merit. It is not what we 


say, but what the people who are cured 
say, which proves that 


; ) 
Hoods 
Sarsaparilla & i 


C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


’ ' re Liver Ills; easy to tak 

Hood’s Pills caty ta'vperate’ ssa” °° “** 
Pair of Work ; ‘ 

WARTED. mstched, weictiog aut tose tien Sane 


1bs,or over six (6) years old. Address, stating where 
they can be seen and bottom price, Box 125, Detroit. 


EGG PRODUCERS, ATTENTION! 


You cannot afford to be without Granulated 
Bone and Shell for your povitry, and you eannot 
afford to grind them yourself when you can pur- 
chase pure and well prepared at the following 
prices:—Granulated Bone, $1.75 per cwt.; in lots of 
5(0 lbs. and over, $150 percwt. Granulated Shell, 
7éc. per cwt; in lots of 500 lbs. and over, 50c. per 
cwt,f.0.b. cars Easton, Pa. Manufactured and 


forsale by F.C, WILLIAMS, Easton, Pa, 
Mention this paper. 


cine. 














TOP THE GROWTH OF HORNS.—Book 
Free. Write JOHN MAROH CO,, 76 River St. 
Chicago. Chemical Dehorner at Druggists. 


MUST HAVE sc2hts_az oxce 

o sell Sas 20cks 
and Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for two- 
cent stamp. Immense; better than weights; burglar 








proof. $10 a day. Write quick. Address 
pease ‘< CO., Box 111, Philad-\phia, Pa. 








OR LUMBACO. TO RESTORE, 
AND STRAICHTEN UP 


THE MAIN MUSCULAR SUPPORTS OF THE 
BODY WEAKEN AND LET CO UNDER 


BACKACHE 


STRENCTHEN, 
USE 











THE FINEST LOT OF 





Peach Trees 


in the country, including the new TRIUMPH, SNEED, 
GREENSBORO, TTASERALD and BOKARA, 


Everything else in the nursery line. Write for our 168 page catalogue free. 
Cut prices on large lots. Correspondence solicited, Key 


= STORRS & HARRISON CO.,B0x 459 Painesville, O,. 
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THE CARRIAGE HORSE. 





Alexander Galbraith, a veteran fn the 
business, has been furnishing the Chicago 
Horseman with his ideas on how to pro- 
duce the carriage horse. What he says re- 
garding the various breeds of carriage or 
coach horses, is strictly in accordance with 
facts, except that instead of a dash of the 
thoroughbred in most of them they carry 
more of that blood than any other. This 
is true of the French and German coach 
horses, and also of the Cleveland Bay, the 
latter having more cold blood, through 
recent crosses, than any of the others. 
But here is Mr. Galbraith’s ideas of how 
to bree@ coach horses: 


The manners a horse is capable of show- 
ing depend necessarily on his brain power 
or intelligence, hence the importance of 
choosing stock, whether for breeding or 
using, with properly shaped heads, wide 
between the eyes and tapering towards 
crown and muzzle. A 16-hand_ horse is 
preferable to one that is only 15.2, but if 
the latter has decidedly better action he 
will outsell the larger horse every time— 
other things being equal. In fact, the 
action and style control the price more 
than anything else at the present day. 
As regards color, almost any color is good 
if we keep clear of light grays and pie- 
balds, but probably the most fashionable is 
chestnut, with white markings, while solid 
bays and browns are always desirable. 
Blacks are less sought after. 

A great many of our trotting bred mares 
are admirably adapted for raising just the 
kind of carriage horses which the Ameri- 
can and European markets demand, pro- 
vided they are properly mated. They may 
not have the high knee and hock action 
which is desired, in fact such attributes are 
extremely scarce, but apart from this they 
possess almost ail the other essential quali- 
fications. They are almost invariably of 
good color and disposition, and many have 
size enough and fairly good quality and 
style. Those that happen to have a dash 
of thoroughbred blood are all the better on 
that account, for the reason that such gen- 
erally have nice heads and necks and pos- 
sibly superior quality and style to the 
intensely-bred trotting mares. ow, what 
kind of sire must we use? This is the all- 
important question, and I am not one of 
those who advocate a very large or heavy 
sire for the production of carriage horses. 
Doubtless many French and German coach 
stallions of the larger order are splendid 
specimens individually, and I will not deny 
but what they sometimes give good carriage 
horses when the matingis happily accom- 
plished, but my observation leads me to 
agree with Mr. Dunham in the opinion 
that the best of these sires are strongly 
impregnated with the blood of the English 
thoroughbred and that the very heavy 
stallions are never the best breeders. Our 
western farmers who —— coach stal- 
lions want a good deal for their money and 
usually look for large horses weighing 
something between 1,400 and 1,600 pounds, 
but in this lies their fatal mistake, as such 
heavy stallions having, beyond any reason- 
able doubt, more or less draft blood in their 
veins are quite unfitted for the production of 
fine quality carriage horses with any degree 
of uniformity. y idea of a stallion is 
about 1,250 pounds,and with 16-hand mares 
I should ar refer a 1,200-pound sire to 
one that weighed 1,300 pounds, unless, of 
course, he happened to be very fat. Have 
the stallion just as full of quality, style, 
vigor, vitality and high all-round action as 

ou can possibly get, with a neat, well- 
ormed head and a neck of good length and 
well arched onto a pair of oblique should- 
ers. His heart girth should be ample, as 
the staying power and sustained jauntiness 
depend on the horse feeling fit and fresh. 
No slab sides, nor goose rumps, nor crooked 
legs can be tolerated. Heshould be “round 
as an apple, smooth as an orange,” and his 
limbs properly set under him, and of a 
texture like Damascus steel. Whatever 
breed or cpg fl he may belong to, heshould 
be typical of that breed or family and not 
an “accident.” He should, above every- 
thing, be absolutely free, notonly from he- 
reditary unsoundness,but from such defects 
in conformation as ‘may under straining or 
ressure produce unsoundness—curby hocks 
or instance. We all know that many-of our 
fastest trotting horses have very unsightly 
hocks—hocks that in a carriage horse 
would be simply intolerable. And so in re- 
= to heads. In some families the head 
s strikingly plain and unattractive, while 
the opposite holds good in certain other 
families. Where beauty rather than speed 
counts, as it doesin the carriage horse, we 
must bring our actions in conformity there- 
with, and a large or plain looking head al- 
ways detracts from the value of a heavy 
harness horse. The same remark applies 
of course to ewe necks, calf knees, cow 
hocks, etc., etc. Our constant and univer- 
sal striving after excessive speed to the 
neglect of conformation, size, style and 
action has had the natural but most un- 
fortunate effect of loading us with many 
thousands of undersized, unshapely, and in 
too many cases, unsound animals that are 
neither a credit to the breeders’ intelligence 
nor that of the nation at large. Mares of 
this description should not be bred at all,as 
such a proceeding would only tend to per- 
petuate those intirmities which we ought all 
to deplore. Let us choose only sound, 
shapely, intelligent mares—it matters not 
whether they are s‘andard bred or not, so 
long as they are free from draft blood. If 
they have some warm race horse blood in 
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their veins so much the better, but we 
must remember that in such mares the 
trotting instinct is not near! 
therefore we must see that the stallion is a 
strong, lofty, square trotter. Leggy mares 
are never desirable nor are they reckoned 
the best producers—“long, low and wide” 
being the orthodox description of the ideal 
brood mare. If it be the case, as is claim- 
ed by Mr. W. R. Trotter—one of the best 
horse judges in Kngland—that the mare 
most frequently imparts to her vem ge | 
her own head, neck, respiratory organs an 
disposition, it is very essential that these 
be as near perfect as possible in the dam. 
The same high authority claims that the 
sire is more apt to influence the progeny in 
limbs and action—hence the importance of 
seeing that ourstallions are especially strong 
in those features. I cannot at present say 
that my observations either confirm or op- 
pose Mr. Trotter’s theory, but I consider 
any opinion he may offer well entitled to 
respect and worthy of due consideration. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 


Tuey have a Turf Club at Stratford, 
Ont., and one of its rules specifies that no 
horse owner, trainer, or driver shall be eli- 
gible for election to the executive com- 
mittee. 

Forty American bred horses raced’ in 
England last season, and with fair success. 
W. K. Vanderbilt has a breeding stable 
near Paris, and will begin racing there in 
1898. His brood mares are of American 
breeding, and number sixteen head. 


THE mummy of an Egyptian princess 
who had red hair has just been taken from 
a tomb near Karnak, and investigators are 
now looking for the white horse that is 
popularly supposed to always accompany 
that peculiar style-of hirsute adornment. 


Tue Kentucky Futurity, for foals of 
1897, will be worth at least $46,000. This 
stake, which is the greatest event of the 
kind on the harness-racing turf, closes 
March 16, when mares must be named. The 
stake will be trotted for in 1900, the year 
the two-minute trotter is due. 


Tne Prussian Minister of Agriculture 
has recently altered the regulation for the 
importation of American horses. The exec- 
utive authorities have been instructed 
that henceforth American horses are to be 
kept isolated at the ports of entry for eight 
days. After veterinary inspection during 
that period they are to be free for sale or 
infand transportation if the veterinary 
surgeon declares them free of infectious 
diseases. 

Tuis is the season of the year when the 
owner of a broken down stallion announces 
that he intends training and campaigning 
him again. Then all the turf journals and 
daily papers gravely publish this rot, and 
the sharp»owner has accomplished all he 
wishes—his stallion is kept before the public. 
There are an unusual number of has-beens | 
being touted by the press as starters this 
season, some of which are crippled for life, 
and could not stand a week’s training. We 
have several in Detroit and vicinity. 


THE following stakes, to be decided at 
Fleetwood track, will close March 14: 2:12 
class, trotting. purse $3,000; 2:17 class, trot- 
ting, purse $3.000; 2:24 class, trotting, purse 








$3,000; 2:30 class, trotting, purse $3,000; 3:00 


class, trotting, purse $1,000; 2:50 class, trot- 
ing, 2-year-olds, purse $2,000; 2:40 class, 
trotting, 3-year-olds.purse $2,000; 2:09 class, 
pacing, purse $2,000; 2:20 class, pacing, 
~ $2,000; 3:00 class, pacing, purse $1,000. 
f any of our Michigan men want a pieceof 
ag stakes they will have to act prompt- 
y. 
A MicuiGAN fall circuit is in process of 
formation, the Horseman says, which, if 
completed, will embrace all the large cities 
in central and northern Michigan, as fol- 
lows: Bay Citv, Port Huron, Flint, Alpena 
and the Soo. The dates for the racing will 
be as follows: Port Huron, A:ig. 17 to 20; 
Flint, Aug. 24 to 28; Bay City, Aug. 30 to 
Sept. 4; Alpena, Sept. 6 to 10; Soo, Sept. 14 
to18. Theonly city that has not definite- 
ly decided to go on the circuit is Flint. 
Bay Ci has not had racing for three 
years. his year racing interests have 
been given an impetus by the election of 
well-known men as officers of the Bay 
County Agricultural Society, which owns 
the track and fair grounds. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Horses World 
talks very sensibly in the following extract: 
“Tf the average breeder of horses would en- 
deavor to have more of the well-broken 
family kind and fewer of the kind knownas 
= race horses, he would find 

reeding a more profitable business. True, 
not every foal will, with the best of han- 
dling,make a reliable family horse.and some 
that will, might ina professional trainer’s 
hands develop race horse speed; but the 
average farmer breeder, the one who breeds 
but a few foals each year, will find it more 
profitable to produce reliable road horses 
than to attempt to produce race horses. A 
good road horse will at almost any time 
sell at a price that will allow his breeder a 
profit and if he has in him the elements of 
a race horse someone will find it out and in 
due time the breeder will reap the benefit of 
owning the dam and perhaps some brothers 
and sisters to a fast performer, while some- 
one else will have paid out the many hun- 
dreds of dollars which it costs to develop a 
race horse.” 
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HomE SEEKERS AND ONE WAy SETTLERS’ 
tickets via Wabash route. On sale first and 
third Tuesdays in each month to and in- 
cluding May 18th, ’97._ To points in Ken- 





tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana; 
also ‘Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Texas, 
hehe a a the Me Seng = 
articulars ress Wabas t ce, No. 
SFort St. West, Detroit’ 
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i is much better than going for the 
doctor, and is quite as effect- 
ive and costs less money. You 
need always at hand a safe, 
sure remedy like.......- 


Worndrd 


which will bring instant relief 
from sudden illness and 
work outa perma- 
nent cure. 
A POSITIVE CURE FOR 
BRICHTS DISEASE 
3 URINARY TROUBLES 
: Uf FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
Uf CENERAL DEBILITY 
(| tS AND MALARIA. 
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Evergreen Stock Farm. 


Nine stailions for sale. five imported and four 
American bred. Six Black Percherons and 
two imported French Coach. For further de- 
scription, address THOMAS CROSS, Bangor, Mich. 
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“THE NON-POISONOUS ¥ 
SHEEP DIP. 


a& a 
-- Prevents and Zures.. 


For Scab—Dip with . 
For Ticks and Hod _t., with 


d—Inject with 
For full direction and price, address 


SO as®) Tho ZENNER-RAYHOND DISINFECTANT CO. 
>} y/ Agents wanted. 16 Atwater St., dy 


¥ ey DETROIT MICHICAN. 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 








Prepared 
exclusive- 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest est lister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes frgm Horses or Cattle. 

As 8 HUMAN_REMEDY for Rhe i 
Sprains, Sore invalusbies 


hroat, Etc., itisin 
WE GUARANTEE Caustic'earsam wii 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever mad 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
ted to give satisfactions 3 } *50 per bottle. Bold 
by creauiete. or sent by express, paid, with 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
imonials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
SE RIC TT CE OA IER TNR 





and num. 
» cheap and convenient. Sells at 
perfect satisfaction. ‘ustrated 
and samples free. Agents wanted. 

C. H. DANA, West Lebanon, N. H, 
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Directory of Live Stock Breeders 
CATTLE. 


Jonn LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 


¥. & HB. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
+ ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE, 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. 


90 HEAD | Potted, Surham Cattle. 


a 4 le 
A.E. &C.1. BUORLEIGH,Mazon,Ill 


FOR SALE. 


To reduce my herd I offer for sale eight thorough- 
bred and high grade Holstein Cows. These cows 
have all made records of from 7,000 to 10,000 lbs. of 
milk inone year JAS. H. MURRAY, Salem, Mich. 


RYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 


JERSEY CATTLK, bred for intrinsic value, in- 
dividual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream 
and butter product, coupled with fine formand good 
constitution first consideration. Stock for sale. 
O. J. BLISS & SON. Silver Creek. Allegan Co., Mich. 





























SHEEP. 
SHHEP for SALE.—A choice lot 


HAMPSHIRE of all ages and both sex. Prairie 


Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co.,Mich. 


BEAUTIFUL EWES 


Elegant shropshires at speciai prices for 20 


days. Write at once for price 11st. 
. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 














ICE, large POLAND CHINA SOWS, bred to 
Bob Wilkes, for Apriland May farrow. Prices 
low. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich- 


PoLarD-cHi AS.—Large, growthy spring sows, _ 
bred to Wilkes U.S., for March and April far- 
row. Boarsallsold. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 











Row Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed 


. Reasonable p-ices. Correspondence solicited. 


BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
highly bred. Call or address 
KELLEY, Woodstock, Mieh. 





ARGE ENGLISH 
SHIRES. Shee 
MERCHAN 


ND-CHINAS.—Choice sows already bred 
nl meg So yl meg ge] 
cockerelis. ne r orsoy 
sale O. B. ROBBINS, Edwarvsburg, Mich. 


ICTORIA SWINE.—One yearling boar, also a 


spring boars. Gilts all sold. Choice fall 
—" er Cc. G. ROBINSON, Mason, Mich. 


POLAND CHINAS Pigs all sold. Send for 
8 
E. 











1897 Catalogue. 
A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS. GREAT BARGAINS in 


young boars and sows of 
high quality and best breedi g. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


Large English Berkshire Swine, (ci%tertarrow 








tember farrow 
for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD gf, 2ereebise, 2m%e- 


Shorthorn cattle, B. P. 


k . P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
pal Cc M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


for sale. 5 
Poland-China Pigs for Sale, fall” farrow;~ 6 
— sled SUG LASS HALL. Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, sei” 


ch. 
BREEDER OF 


Cee xe ices-Large English Berkshire Swine. 


INE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep,Hogs, 

Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. 150 ongreving®. 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


I SOLD CORWIN KING for $20) at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa ifyou want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, 1,4; COWDREY, breeder 


of Duroc Jersey hogs; B. 
P. R. eggs in season; kinds of strawberries; al) 
kinds of small fruit. Extra seed potatoes, marketable 
size, Rural N. Y. No. 2, American Wonder, Empire 
State, Carman No 1, Wilson’s First Choice, Freeman 
and Everitt’s Six Weeks. Send for descriptive list. 
I will treat you well. Ithaca, Mich. 


OLAND CHINA SWINE. 
A few large, heavy boned 
April males, cheap; some 
fine sows bred and safe, and 
a erand lot fall pigs. Write 
us. Willard Perry or M H. 
Burton, Hastings, Mich. 


$10 GIVEN AWAY. Same 































thing, when you can 
buy a pair of show pigs for 
rice omer woot” charge 





Mich. 


O. WILSON, Okemos * 
herd of 


f 
Central imPROVED 


W. 


the Michigan 
CHESEER WHITES. I now have a fine stock 
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of young breeders on hand. 
Some and inspect my herd 
if convenient; if not, write 
your wants. 

Choice Light Brahma 
cockerels $1 each. 
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STOP THOSE 
be SU 


If you want to 
Hog Ringer and Rings. For sale b 


HOCS FROM ROOTING 


RE of stopping them, get the Wolverine 
al' hardware stores, or 


we willsend by mail, one Double Ringer and 100 mig on 
receipt of 75c. Address ON BROS. & CO., 
Patentees and Manufacturers, Tecumseh, Mich. 
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Che Poultry Darb. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
HOW SHE DOES IT. 








In arecent issue of the Farmer J. B., 
rises to inquire how I find time to take 
care of the poultry, as I told, write for the 
FARMER, attend to the aid society and 
entertain company. Now J.B.,I did not 
say 1 always spent five hours per day 
caring for my poultry; but that I did when 
I took care of them properly. Now when I 
expect to attend the aid society, or when 
unexpected company arrives, or when the 
mood to use my pencil siezes me, I try to 
have my poultry work so well in hand 
that I can leave without serious damage, 
for I long since learned that if any one 


else attends to the fowls sometning is sure 
to go wrong. So when I attend the W. M. 
S., I never stay to tea, but 4 rp. m. finds me 
on the way home, if not already there. 
My poultry house is very close to the 
kitchen door—everybody says too close, but 
by the aid of perfect cleanliness and fre- 
quent plowing of yards, I find no dis- 
advantage, but a great saving of steps. 

When company comes,I slip out and see 

that the water dishes are filled and 
ventilation all right between the lower and 
upper stories and then scatter a little 
grain, in long winrows and cover with the 
litter, and they exercise and scratch and 
- their own suppers. Now and then 

can slip out for a moment and see 
that all is well. In summer timeI have 
to ask to be excused, when the time 
comes to care for chicks. I have to go,com- 
pany or no company. The cleaning up 
times, when the litter. is changed on the 
floors, kerosene oil applied to the perches 
and the premises fumigated with Pe cg 
generally take Saturday or Monday morn- 
ing to attend to; don my regimentals and 
goatit. But for the benefit of those con- 

templating the buying of fancy stock, I 

will say that I scarcely ever get down to 
business before a highly dressed lady and 
gent. from a near-by town. are sure to cal] 

and see the flock or get a sitting of eggs. I 

have to do the hostess and salesman act 

without time to change my clothes. Or 
erhaps a dude with high hat and patent 
eather shoes will banter me down for an 
hour on the price of a cockerel. On such 
occasions the men folks have to wait a 
little for dinner. The insect powder act is 
largely done after 8 p.M., and callers sel- 
dom ‘interrupt that necessary operation. 

As to the writing,I write when I can at odd 

spells; for I seldum get everything done in 

advance, hoping for a whole day to myself, 
but what the hay- balers aresuretodrivein, 
or the children of the entire schoo) district 
will come, one by one, with various errands, 
and the tenants of the neighborhood will 
want a drawing of tea ora pail of butter- 
milk. These things used to make me nerv- 
ous, but I am getting over that, asI am a 
firm believer in a divine Providence that 
overlooks all our little annoyances, and 
that nothing nappens by accident. I lay 
my writing aside and find the recitation 
that is wanted, or the — various 
articles needed. A dear old Jady 
used to break in upon my writing days. 
She would drop in, sun-bonnet and knit- 
ting work and all, and perhaps a new book, 
also, at 8:30 A. M. and stay till afterdinner, 
and I am so thankful, as I look back, to 
think I always urged her to stay and took 
time to chat with her, for her busy hands 
and feet are still and no cheery ‘“‘goud 
a breaks the tread-mill of busy 
ays. : 

I have learned the folly of raising too 
many fowls, for disease makes many calls 
at crowded poultry yards, so I plan to raise 
fine fowls but not many. Next to the duty 
Iowe to God, and to the necessary wants 
of the family, I have to put my poultry 
work, for the necessities of the times de- 
mand it. When I go to the poultry house, 
it is with every sense alert, and I can seea 
good dealinashort time. If your mind is 
on something else you will not attend prop- 
erly to your fowls; I have no _ time 
for fancy work, but make out to read 
a good many papers and some new 
books; but I only found a short half hour 
in the whole summer to lie’in the ham- 
mock. Yet city ladies tell me, when I go 
peddling chicks for their benefit, that the 
farmer’s wife has more leisure than they, 
and every pleasant afternoon the ham- 
mocks are filled with their fluttering rib- 
bons and lace, 2nd a a bit of fancy 
work, ora new book. Ihaveno time for 
these things, except evenings after the 
poultry work is completed, and I am very 
sure that my neighbors are equally busy. 
’ Diff-rent correspondents have expressed 
their fears as to the usefulness of scratch 
ens in the lower story. Mine is very satis- 
actory, as old window sash fill the entire 
south side, admitting sunlight down on the 
floor where itis needed, and the chicks 
stretch themselves out and roll and wallow 
in delight. At night outside doors shunt 
down over the glass, keeping out the cold, 
and an extra basket of chaff will make them 
work like beavers. But each division should 
be made separate and tightly ceiled; unless 
you take this precaution a draft may result, 
which is always injurious. 

Where are you planning to put the early 
sitters? Don’t put them in the rooms oc- 
cupied by the laying hens if you have to set 
them in barrels in the barn and cover them 
with old carpets, removing from the nest 
every other day for feeding and watering. I 
have had them arranged this way, 20 at a 
time, and filled the intervening spaces with 
straw when a blizzard came, and | 
hatched well, and the wise Plymouth Roc 


biddies staid in their places, never once 

peeping out to take notes of the weather or 

the change of place. PRISCILLA PLUM. 
HILuspDALE Co. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
POULTRY NOTES. 





Was there ever a poultry paper published 
that did not advise farmers to select out 
the best layers from their flocks? It sounds 
well, but these editors do not stop to con- 
sider what a difference there is between 


the fancier, who gives his time and atten- 
tion to watching a few birds, and the farm- 
er who has a dozen things to look after, 
any one of which is of more importance 
than the hens. How is he to know which 
are the best layers? It wou'd be no small 
trouble to find out. It is more satisfactory 
to choose the more vigorous, quick- 
growing hens, and buy a male from a fan- 
cier whose flock has a reputation for lay- 
ing. 
* * *% 

When chicks are raised in the winter, a 
good incubator isimportant. Taking the 
chances with a hen is too expensive during 
cold weather when eggs bring a good price. 
If she has comfortable quarters she can 
raise chicks, but cannot do as well as a 
brooder. In the summer time she has the 
advantage over the artificial process. 


* 
* 


The English pheasant is not often met 
with here, yet for an ornamental fowl it is 
one of the most desirable. The plumage of 
both sexes is handsome, while their 
symmetry and gracefulness make them 
pleasing to look at. They are hardy and 
as easily kept within bounds as other do- 
mestic fowl. Weshould like to see them 
raised more extensively. ‘They are too 
small to be of much importance as layers, 
but their flesh is excellent. They are small, 
but as large or larger than some of the 
Bantams, and certainly as attractive. 


* * 
* 


We were lately looking at a flock of Buff 
turkeys, and were surprised to find how 
heavy the fowls were, although they ap- 
peared to be undersized. The owner in- 
formed us that they matured somewhat 
quicker than the Bronze, and that they did 
not wander. We have had no experience 
with the breed, as the Bronze is the varie- 
ty raised almost exelusively in this vicini- 
ty, but we would like a bird that could 
content itself at home, and it is doubtful if 
the Bronze can. 


* * 
* 


In China artificial incubation has been 
carried on for hundreds of years, and yet 
the hatchers are of the crudest kind. The 
eggs are placed in a basket, covered with 
hot wheat and suspended over a charcoal 
fire. Once in two or three days the eggs 
are uncovered and allowed to cool for an 
hour or more. By this process from three 
to five days in time are gained over the 
natural mode. That good results are ob- 
tained by such primitive means is proof of 
the wonderful skill and patience of the 
operators. e 

* 

In the scale adapted for Asiatics and 
Americans there are forty-three points 
allowed for shape and twenty-nine for 
color; with the Mediterraneans there are 
forty to twenty-seven. Besides this there 
are the points for comb and other useless 
matters. Compare this with the scale for 
cattle, sheep, or swine, and there will be no 
need to wonder why thoroughbred poultry 
has not received its due share of attention. 

* * 


* 

“That was the best bird in the flock,” re- 
marked a visitor at the poultry show al- 
luding to a fowl! that had been left at home 
by an exhibitor. ‘True,’ admitted a 
brother fancier, “but the bird would 
not score. He was too heavy, lacked 
points to his comb, and so on.” The 
would-be purchaser was not satisfied. 
“Anyhow,” he auswered, “I would rather 
have that cull for my ‘utility’ flock than 
any of your ‘fancy’ roosters.” The farcier 
seemed inclined to agree with him that 
fancy breeding was not always what it 
should be. F. D. W. 





The Secret of Success with Poultry. 


The greatest helps and most positive advantages 
that poultry raisers can have are ag incubator 
and a brooder. To anyone contemplating the pur- 
chase of an incubator and brooder, we earnestly 
recommend a careful examination of the Improved 
Victor Incubator and the Improved Victor Brooder, 
and an investigation of the reputation of their 
makers, the Geo. Ertel Co., Quincy, Ill., who claim 
the Victor to be the only absolutely self-regulating 





incubator made and the easiest to operate; that it 
will hatch as largea percentage of fertile eggs as 
the highest-priced machine on the market; that 
both the Victor incubator and brooder are the 
strongest, neatest and most durable in use: and 
form the cheapest first-class hatching and raising 
outfit that can be had. . 

A highly interesting and valuable illustrated book 
on incubation, together with descriptions and 





prices of these machines, may be obtained of the 
manufacturers for4 cents in stamps, or to those 
who mention the name of this paper they will send 
it free, 
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Ww F ARM ER will always have an air of suc- 
aN cess about himself and _ his 
H x farm. Nothing will give such an air of prosperity 
WA y) to your houses, barns, wegons, buggies, tools, etc., 


as the careful use of paint. There is economy in 
paint. A barn that is painted, and kept painted, 
will not wear out half as fast asone that is allowed 
to become weather beaten. That is true of every- 
thing paintable. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CREOSOTE PAINT 


- is exactly suited to the coarse-grained woods gen- 
erally used in barns, fences, etc. It contains cre- 
osote. Creosote is a disinfectant and prevents decay. 
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Our booklet ** Paint Points ’’ tells why it is economical to use paint. 
It tells what to paint and how to paint. It is a handy book to have about the 
house. Send for it to-day—it is free. 


Q) THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
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“ LIVER GAVE TO THE WORLD THE CHILLED PLOW” 


and it has saved more money to the farmers of America 
than any other implement ever produced 


~Z>_Dliver Chilled PLOWS 

















The Nos. ~S Are the Best on Earth. 
98 and 99 wood Di | _—_— 

and steel beam SAN P, i ; 
plows fitted with Non- . 

breakable Steel Standards 


and the Celebrated No. 40 meet 
all requirements and cannot be 
equalled. segue 
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8 f VY E D tail prices. Write for illustrated Buyers’ Ke ir 
Co.. 104 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
may smile, but have you ever tried keeping poultry right. Theegg basket is a handy source of 


Look Out for Imitations and Buy Only of 
Guide, and convince yourself. Highest 
tT) 2 
ONE.HUNDRED DOLLARS AN. ACRE 
revenue these hard times. THE Pouttry KEEPE 9 Boz 41 PARKESBUR . PA, 5octs. a year 


On Buggies, Carriages, Wagons and, 
Harness, Material and workmanship fully Oy 
guaranteed. 8th year in business. Prices \N) 
from one-third to one-half below regular re- ys \ 
references, Freight paid. Miami Mfg¢. |—-iae 
UV irs 
Can only be made from one source— Y. Wheat and corn do not pay by comparison, You 
tells how it is done. Sample The paper 1 year and four grand Poultry Books, $1. Write y- 





M B. TURKEYS of different families of pure 
Yy OF SUCCESS ¢ breeding. Also B. P. Rocks at the old stand. 
J F. ROBBINS. Gun Lake, Mich. 

1, is sure to follow the use of the 

| New Successful Incubator 
Ite just like making any other sure 
f and good investment. Regulates 

its heating to a nicety; needs no 
watching; generates its own 
moisture. Hatches every egg that can 
be hatched. Sold undera posi:ive 


aranty. All about itin k O 
neubation anu Poult 4 b ddrees 





ULTRY.—For catalog'of 1eading varieties ad- 
dress MILLER BROS., Beddow, Mich. 


In B. P. Rock cockerels and 
BARGAINS POLAND CHINA SOWS. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich 


Bs beautiful Barred P. Rocks, eqelunivay. 
High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pi 
and Conger strains. Cockerels, $2 to $2.50; Bese, 
$1 per 15. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mic 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Scomasse.is aie: 


















I try. Sent for 6c in stamps. Add 
DES MOINES INGUBATOR CO., Box 8, DES MOINES, 1A. 
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ines an est material known | ted, and bred for Egg Production. Every egg 

o incubator art, They cannot fail, guaranteed to hatch or money refunded. Write for 
EATS WITH HO WATER! particulars. GEO. H. REISSMAN, Northville, Mich. 

hatched. Sen pe ghey t.. 

oz No.1? {NVINGIBLE, HATCHER PRIZE WINNERS. 








COMPANY, 
— THE PROFIT to be derived from 
the poultry business 
& many be of value to poultry men, 
a 
| Sinad in Wop, setctoe Baa ke, coe 
9 . Sen: 
A-F.WILLIAMS, *Racest. BRISTOL,Coun. 


PRINGFIELD. OHIO. 
PRICES REASONABLE 


of 30 leading varieties of high class 
Poultry and Eggs. We never fail to 
win whenever shown. 
everything we sell. New Catalo 
for 1897 printed in colors will be mail: 
free. JOHN BAUSCHER,Jr. Box 46,Freeport, Ii, 

























BUY NO INCUBATOR 
And pay —_— giving it 


The firm who is afraid to 
let youtry their incubator 
before buying it has no faith 
in their maehins. We will 


- . sell you ours 
Not acent until tried, and a ON RIAL, 
child can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 
We won First Prize World’s Fair. and will 
win you fora steady customer if you will only 
buy ours on trial. Our large catalog will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practi- 
cal information on poultry and incubators and 
the money there isin the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, etc., 25. N. B. Send us the 
names of three persons interested in poultry 
and 25¢c. and we will send you “The Bicycie; 10s 
Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects and 80 
é illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 
Von Culin Incubator Co., Box 1330, Delaware City, Del. 


56666066 
SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH 
KRAUSERS LIQUID of SMOKE 


SEND FoR 


moot. il $10 

Pirculars - 
Send 6c. for 

Tins. Catalogue. 














162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breedersin the world use 
MACHINES 


PRAIRIE STATE 
exclusively Send for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIBIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 




















INCUBATION} 


is the first step in the 
business oe - po of ote ad 











Cirncu car. E. KRAUSER & BRB. MILTON. PA, 





experience, It n n 
RS heres Qpon Sete 


When writing to advertisers please men- Show, It isnot itors— Doster. 


tion that you saw their advertisement in| 4 We tel! why in new book on poultry. Send Ibo frit. 
the Miicmoan FAME, TL RELIABLE WcyeaToR AND BROOGER Co. QuINGY- iis. f 
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Farmers’ Elubs. 
CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 











OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


PRESIDENT—J. T. Danielis, Union Home. 

Vice-PREsIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SEcRETARY-TREA8S.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Dresctors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. — Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. ; 

communications relating to the organization 

of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 











MORTGAGE TAXATION AND INTER- 
EST RATES. 





The money loaners are urging the exemp- 
tion of mortgages from taxation on the 
grounds that the tax falls upon the bor- 
rower when the mortgages are assessed; 
and also, that under the present law but a 
smal] proportion of the mortgages are 
reached by the assessurs. Of the second of 
these propositions we shall have something 
to say in asubsequentissue. As bearing 
upon the first we urge the following facts: 

The two systems,of taxing mortgages and 
of exempting them from taxation,have each 
been tried in recent years in this State. 
Under the popularly named Mortgage Re- 
porting law of 1887, the mortgages of the 
State were generally reached for taxation 
purposes, and the result was that a vast 
amount of personal property in the form of 
credits secured by real estate mortgages 
was placed upon the assessment roll for 
the first time, to bear its share of the bur- 
den of taxation, and the real estate was 
correspondingly relieved, with no appreci- 
able, change in the rate of interest demand- 
ed by the money loaners. 

Immediately following came the act of 
1891, providing that the mortgagee must 
pay the taxes upon his mortgage interest in 
the encumbered real estate, and that the 
mortgagor should be exempt from taxation 
tothe amount of his mortgage incumbrance. 
Aftest case before the State supreme court, 
brought by the money loaners to secure a 
final interpretation of the full meaning of 
this act, resulted in an immediate decision 
to the effect that the mortgagee could, by 
inserting the following clause, or one sim- 
ilarly worded, in his mortgages, force the 
mortgagor to pay the tax upon the mort- 
gagee’s interest in the real estate: 

“It is Agreed, That said party of the first 
part shall pay all taxes and assessments 
which shall (while the monies secured by 
these presents are unpaid) be imposed upon 
the premises above described, and particu- 
larly all taxes which shall be assessed 
under the provisions of Act 200, of the 
Public Acts of Michigan of 1891, upon said 
premises, including the taxes upon the 
mortgage interest of said party of the 
second part in and to said premises, by vir- 
tue of this mortgage.” , 

The act thus became, so far as the money 
loaners were concerned, practically a mort- 
gage exemption act, with the result that 
the assessed valuation of personal property 
was greatly decreased throughout the 
State. This decrease in Wayne county and 
in other counties where large banking in- 
terests exist and where money loaners 
abound, amounted to many millions of 
dollars. In other words, the just taxes of 
the money loaners, including banks whith 

. held their credits in the shape of real estate 
mortgages, were practically remitted and 
heaped upon the already overburdened real 
“estate proper. And yet the rates of inter- 
est did not lower. The evils of this system 
were so apparent that after a two. years’ 
trial the act was repealed in response tothe 
demands of the overburdened taxpayers of 
the State. 

It should be remembered that it is for the 
resurrection of the most active principle of 
this. most unjust and unpopular act of 1891, 
thatthe money loaners are clamoring at 
the present session, except that they would 
at this time dodge the necessity of stipulat- 

ing in the mortgage that the mortgagee 
shall pay their taxes. 

As to the effects of the two systems upon 
interest rates, the burden never fell more 
harshly upon the mortgagor than during 
the time of the mortgage exemption act of 
1891-3, until the panic of the past year. 
The fact that during those two years mort- 
gages were practically exempt did not 
lower rates of interest a fraction of a per 
cent, neither did it to any appreciable ex- 
tent attract outside capital to Michigan for 
favestment. The creditors and not the 

- @ebtors prospered under the system. Inter- 
gst rates were not affected, but the taxes 


were transferred from the loaner to the 
borrower. 

On the other hand, under the reporting 
law of 1887, for the first and only time in 
many years, mortgage creditors paid their 
just proportion of the taxes, and debtors 
were correspondingly relieved on taxpaying 
day, with no rise in interest rates arising 
from the change. 

The one thing above all others needed to 
reduce mortgage interest rates in Michigan 
is business prosperity, not mortgage ex- 
emption. Millions of dollars are lying idle 
to-day which would be gladly unlocked at 
rates fifty per cent lower than those pre- 
vailing to-day if only business enterprises, 
including farming,were paying dividends to 
their promoters. Let us not be deceived. 
Exempting mortgages from taxation will 
never unlock those funds nor Jower rates of 
interest. But general business prosperity 
will do both. Security attracts investment 
to-day, not high rates of promised income. 
Let the owners of credits pay taxes as well 
as the owners of farms. Let there be no 
classism in taxation. 


-_ 


LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 
Representative F. M. Shepard is doing 
much good work in support of the County 
Salaries Bill. 





* * 
* 
- A bill to make a special appropriation of 
$20,000 for an electric light plant at the 
University has been introduced in the 
Senaie. 


* * 
* 


Let the mortgage tax exemption bill be 
converted into an iron-clad mortgage-re- 
porting law and the borrowers will take 
their chances on interest rates. 
* * 
* 
Everyone having any experience with 
the toll roads of the State will hail with 
delight the restrictions upon their opera- 
tions proposed in Senator Warner’s bill. 
* 


* 
* 
The State Good Roads League is faring 
disastrously at present. Both president 
and secretary have resigned, and demoral- 
ization seems to have come, temporarily 
atleast, upon the organization. 
* * 


* 
It is reported in the daily papers that the 
legislature will be asked for special appro- 
priations for the Univarsity as follows: 
Electric light plant, $20,000; law library 
building, $30,000; hospitals, $3,000. The 
Act of 1893, raising the regular appropria- 
tion from one-twentieth to one-sixth of a 
mill should be carefully read by every 
member of the legislature before voting 
upon these measures. 


HOUSE BILL 198. 








Parma, Mich., Feb. 22, 1897. 
Mr. A. C. Brrp. 

My Dear Sir:—I no | appreciate the 
importance of the House Bill No. 198,called 
the Kimmis Bill, and I believe that it is 
the duty of the local clubs to do all possible 
to secure its passage, and I think ail clubs 
who feel disposed -should send committees 
to Lansing to urge its passage, and present 
petitions from those clubs. 

There is strong opposition to the Dill, 
and should 50 or more clubs do this I think 
there would be a very good chance of its 
becoming law. 

Should you think this scheme feasible, 
give a notice in the FARMER urging the 
clubs to take this up at once. 

Yours for the work, B. F. PECKHAM. 





-REPOR'LS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





HOLLY CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The first regular meeting since the elec- 
tion of officers was held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gaylord,Feb. 13, and was in every 
way asuccess. ‘The meeting was called to 
order by Vice-President Fagan. 

After listening to a very interesting liter- 
ary program, the visitors present were 
given an opportunity to unite with the 
association, and four names were received 
as applicants for membership. 

We are glad to note the growing interest 
emong the farmers of this vicinity in the 
club movement,many visitors being present 
at each meeting, most of whom afterwards 
become members. 

After the transaction of the usual club 
business, the discussion of the question for 
the day was takenup. The question was, 

‘A comparison of the farmer’s condition 
with that of other classes in society.” 

Mr. E. E. Wheeler led the discussion, 
showing in his remarks that farming is the 
most healthful and moral, if not the most 
successful, of human employments. 

Rev.Mr.Gould followed witha few remarks 
on the social and educational advantages of 
those who live in the city. He also spoke 
of the exactions made on the time and 
health of professional men. 

In the general discussion it was shown 
that while thousands of laborers and me- 
chanics have been reduced to beggary and 
want through lack of employment, the 





farmer has steady work and is dependent 
on no person or circumstances for the con- 
tinuation of his employment; that no other 
calling gives that variety of open air exer- 
cise so conducive to good health; that the 
occupation itse/f is not only one of the most 
innocent, but that the farmer is subject to 
less temptations. It was also shown on 


three per cent of the better class of mer- 
chants in any of our larger cities secure a 
competence, nearly all the better class of 
farmers are able to secure an independence. 

The general conclusion was that farming, 
as an industry, has many compensations 
and advantages, and that the condition of 
the tillers of the soil will compare favor- 
ony with that of other classes in society. 

he next meeting will be held Feb. 25, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Friend Austin. 
REPORTER. 
CLYDE AND GRANT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The farmers’ club of Clyde and Grant 
held a large and interesting meeting at the 
town hall, in Grant, on February 3d, with 
a view toward the extension of club work. 
The prospects for the formation of a club 
in the northern part of Grant are very 
favorable. About one hundred and twenty- 
tive were present at this meeting. Presi- 
dent David Beard occupied the chair. A 
good literary program was presented, con- 
sisting of several more than commonly 
good papers and discussions. 

Mr. Kingsley read the letter of Hon. C. 
V. DeLand to A. C. Bird, appearing in_the 
MICHIGAN FARMER of January 30. This 
brought out a spirited discussion and some 
Statistics on taxation. 

The idea was expressed that all property 
should be once taxed fairly for the main- 
tenance of ali public expenditures and 
State institutions. It seemed to be the 
general opinion that in view of the close 
financial condition closeeconomy should be 
practiced in all departments. 

Mr. Burch, from statistics, compared the 
cost of board for prisoners in St. Clair 
county at four dollars per week with that 
in London, Ontario, at four and one-half 
cents per day. 

Hon. John Gibbons presented a bill to 
regulate the disbursement of the poor fund, 
but in the estimation of the club it was 
defective and was referred to a committee 
on resolutions for further consideration. 
The next meeting will be held at the 
home of our president at Ruby. L. B. Rice, 
the horticulturist, will be present and give 
some practical instructions in peach 
tree pruning, Mr. Beard having a fine 
growing orchard. MRS8.0. McKAY,Cor.Sec. 


GRAND BLANC FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Friday evening, Feb. 12th, Grand Blanc 
Farmers’ Club held their regular monthly 
meeting at Davis Hall, President Stuart 
presiding. 
The hall was well filledin honor of Judge 
Newton, of Flint,who was present and gave 
avery able paper on Farming; thoughts 
suggested by the hard times when dollars 
had grown as scarce as teeth in a chicken’s 
mouth. He believes good farming requires 
thought, and that of the highest order. Be 
in season In planting, as also in Sowing and 
gathering, and busy from spring till fall. 
A lazy man,that is one born tired,can never 
succeed. Fields should be keptclean, and 
the crops crowd out the weeds. Plowing 
when water follows the plow is wasting 
time and injuring the land, perhaps per- 
manently. 
Benjamin Franklin’s advice to boys to 
save the pennies and the dollars would take 
care of themselves, applied, means, save 
smal) things either of time or money. Time 
wasted at the right moment may cost sever- 
al tons of hay. indness to all—that, with 
sufficient feed and shelter for stock, was 
economy. By economy he did not mean be- 
ing parsimonious as misers. Do not be 
economical at expense of wife or children, 
but provide all necessaries, good books and 
papers, beautify the home with pictures 
and, if possible, save something every year. 
Save enough to insure the lives of parents 
in some good company. Two things arein- 
evitable—taxation and death, and both are 
paid reluctantly. Death should be provid- 
ed for by insurance, as the time of miracles 
is past and God helps those who help them- 
selves, 
The farmer as an economist should not go 
in debt except in extreme cases, and should 
not be ready toinvest in all machinery or 
fancy grains that are brought to his door 
by persuasive agents. The farmer should 
teach his sons that farming stands at the 
head of all professions, After this paper 
came the usual business transactions. 
On account of sickness Mrs. H. R. Dewey 
was not present with her paper. 
After appointing program committee for 
next meeting, club adjourned. 

MRS. M. S. EAMS, Cor. Sec. 
SALEM FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Fifty members of the Salem club met 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Peebles, 
February 3d. 
The executive committee had prepared 
an excellent program which was carried 
out, after which the discussion of the State 
Association question for the month was 
entered upon. 
Mrs. Anna Thompson opened the dis- 
cussion by calling attention to the ques- 
tions discussed during the om year. She 
found none among them which should not 
interest the farmers’ wives ‘and daughters 
as well as the farmers. She thought if the 
ladies would avail themselves of the 
privilege of discussing whatever question 
came before the club it would be more 
profitable than to have only the oppor- 
tunity of talking on every third question. 
Several ladies substantiated what Mrs. 
Thompson said, and thought the former 
plan of work could not be bettered for 
Salem club. A vote was then taken 
which was unanimous for the present plan. 





ev. W. H. Hanniford gave us a very 
interesting talk on farms and farming in 





good authority that while not more than” 


Indiana and Ohio, placing Michigan ahead 
of both, not alone in farming, but in 
organizations. 

he following resolution was presented 
and unanimously adopted: Whereas, it 
has come to our notice that the poultry 
fanciers of Michigan intend to ask the 
poy legislature for an appropriation of 

,000 for the benefit of their annual exhibit, 
and that other associations are likely to 
follow their example, Therefore, Be it re- 
solved that we, the members of the Salem 
Farmers’ Club, are opposed to all such 
special appropriations. 

Ten new members were admitted to our 
club, making a total membership of 
seventy-five. A. C. Bird, of Highland, is 
expected to be with us at our next meeting. 
Adjourned to meet at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Will Stanbro the first Wednesday in 
March. REPORTER. 

PARMA FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The last meeting of this club was held at 
the home of Geo. B. King. It being the 
annual —- little else was done but 
electing the officers for the ensuing year. 
The election resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, B. F. Peckham; Vice President, E. G. 
Hubert; second Vice President, Mrs. R. W. 
Horton; Secretary, Mrs. R. Z. Allen; 
Treasurer, R. Z. Allen; Reporter, Brad 
Hubert. 

Over one hundred and fifty were present, 
and much interest was manifested in the 
ace of the movement, 

e next meeting will be held at the 
home of E. G. Hubert on March 5th. 


WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The club met at the home of B. J. Fuller 
on the afternoon of Feb. 16. At the business 
meeting resolutions were drafted favoring 
House bill 198 as follows: Resolved, That 
we endorse House bill No. 198, and unani- 
mously petition our representative and 
senator to do all in their power to secure 
the passage of said bill, and that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to Senator Warner 
and Representative Hammond. 

The club then proceeded to discuss the 
question, ‘Do the farmers get their just 
dues when they take a grist to the mill?” 
C. B. Johnson thought that we usually 
do not get what belongs to us, but having 
no scales to weigh with could not tell. 

Mr. Griggs always takes his grist and 
brings it back, and pays no attention what- 
ever to the weight, but thinks that at the 
present time when we can get it ground for 
six cents a hundred, as we can at Roches- 
ter, it is the cheapest and best way. He 
also thought a grist wouldshrink in weight 


in prteding. 

L. W. Fisher thought the millers were 
not all dishonest. e thought were hea 
miller he would be very likely to pick out 
the largest bag in tolling. He considered it 
best to pay for the grinding by the hundred. 
Mr. Fuller said he used to go to the mill 
for his grinding and thought he never 
received his just returns, so he purchased a 
horse power and grinder, and now can keep 
the toll and all. He thought his plana 
great deal cheaper in the long run. 

Peter Voorheis, a guest of the club, 
thought we were often cheated at the mili, 
and that it would be better to buy a mill and 
its accompaniments were it not for having 
so much gg invested in machinery these 
hard times. He feeds a good deal of ground 
feed every year and thinks it full bet- 
ter to pay for the grinding by the hundred. 
After the discussion came the literary 
art of the program, after which we ad- 
Journed to meet again in three weeks at C. 
. Jobnson’s. MRS. L.W.FISHER, Cor. Sec. 


NORTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Curtison Feb. 3d, with most of 
the members present. After the usual 
opening exercises President Kline addressed 
the club to the satisfaction of al] present. 
After partaking of dinner the question, 
**What legislation is needed by the farm- 
ers??? was taken up and discussed. The 
following points were brought ont: Laws 
should be plain, so as to be readily inter- 
reted. All obsolete laws should be repealed. 
ombinations and trusts should be pre- 
vented. It was the sense of the club that 
the Hammond Anti-Trust bill should 
become a law. 
An amendment to our constitution, 
changing the club limit from twenty fami- 
lies to twenty-four, was passed, and names 
were immediately presented, increasing it 
to the latter number. 
One of our members, H.B.Chalker,having 
died since the last meeting, resolutions of 
condolence and sympathy were passed and 
ordered printed. 
An invitation extended by Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd Owen to hold the next meeting at 
their home was accepted. 

PETER PATCHEL, Ree. Sec. 
SUMMERFIELD AND DEERFIELD CLUB. 


At the regular meeting of this club. the 
proposition to have every third question 
such an one as would especially interest 
the ladies, was unanimously endorsed. 

The discussion of the insurance question 
resulted in some very sharp criticisms of 
the Wayne and Monroe County Farmers’ 
Insurance Company. No reflections were 
cast upon the general officers who are 
known and honored here. ‘Their process 
was declared to be too expensive, buildings 
have gone to decay without any change in 
their valuation, the moral risks were de- 
clared too great, too many small claims 
were adjusted at too great expense. Old 
receipts were shown, belonging to charter 
members, showing that the cost of insur- 
ance has increased with the increase of 
business till it is now nearly double. 

Much interest is manifested in the com- 
ing March meeting when county legisla- 
tion by the board of supervisors will be up 
for investigation and reform. Supervisors 
and ex-supervisors from this and adjoining 
towns have been invited to speak, bringing 





in their complaints and recommendations. 
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So far as heard from they are all, like the 
rest of us,in favor of reforming the other 
fellow. It is beginning to be understood 
that tax retorms are needed right here in 
the townships and counties. The attention 
of the club is being turned to these officials 
and their proceedings. 
E. L. LOCK WOOD, Cor. Sec’y. 
WALLED LAKE CLUB. 

The Farmers’ Club met with T. C. Sever- 
ance on February 3d. The attendance was 
small but a good social time was enjoyed. 

Mr. Green, in speaking of:the Association 

uestion, stated that it appeared to be the 
Tose of the Association to exclude the 
women from the other questions by setting 
apart a special time for them. 

T. C. Severance Jr. stated that what is of 
interest to the men ought to be to the 
women, and vice versa. Of course there 
are exceptions to this; but all should be 
interested in all the subjects. : 

Music was rendered by the club. 

HOWARD SEVERANCE, Cor. Sec’y. 
TECUMSEH FARMERS’ UNION. 


This club met last at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Smeltzer, on the evening of 
February 18th. The president being ab- 
sent the meeting was called to order by the 
vice-president. 

After the opening exercises, the company 
listened to a well-rendered literary pro- 
gram. 

The Secretary read from the MICHIGAN 
FARMER, under date of February 13th, the 
County Salaries Bill, after which the fol- 
lowing was adopted by the club: We, the 
members of the Karmers’ Union, believe 
that the principles set forth in House Bill 
No. 198, now pending in the legislature of 
our State, would be advantagous to the 
best interests of the people in general 
throughout the State. Be it therefore re- 
solved that the Senator and Representa- 
tive of this district are earnestly requested 
to use their utmost endeavors to secure the 
enactment of the aforesaid bill. 

Following this the question, Money and its 
Functions, occupied the attention of the 
company until a late hour. 

The club adjourned to meet in two weeks 
with Mr. and Mrs. L. H. McConnell, when 
the same question will be further discussed. 

L. H. McCONNELL, Reporter. 
WIXOM CLUB. 

At the February meeting of this club the 
Association ae elicited a very lively 
and general discussion. Some of the senti- 
ments advanced were: That the proposed 
change would awaken a deeper interest on 
the part of the ladies; that they would 
be likely to glean more information upon, 
and take a more important part in the dis- 
cussion of questions of especial interest to 
themselves; that it would have a harmoniz- 
ing influence onthe club. Others thought 
there is perfect harmony now existing, and 
a change of policy might bring discordance 
of interest and consequent decrease in 
average attendance; that the association 
was instituted for the purpose of advancing 
the interests of the farming community by 
securing the enactment of equitable laws, 
interests which have heretofore been placed 
at the mercy of hostile crafts simply be- 
cause of our own ignorance and neglect of 

ublic questions and policies which direct- 

y concern us. The removal of these impedi- 

ments to our welfare is the aim of the As- 
sociation; dnd to that end it has invariably 
given out questions which pertain to the 
welfare of every household, and that no 
line of questions could be chosen which 
ought to sointensely interest both ladies 
and gentlemen as these very ones. Hence, 
a change is not desirable. 

A resolution was adopted by a very deci- 
sive vote, that we are in favor of selecting 
as every third question, one that is of espe- 
cial interest to the ladies. 

B. T. NICHOLSON, Cor. Sec. 
HAMLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


We ate dinner at W. W. Wilson’s. Febru- 
ary 10th, 1897. The conversation of the 
forty-one persons present was about 
storms, crops and topics of local interest. 
Six persons united with the club. 

The women of Hamlin Farmers’ Club 
made a motion that: ‘We desire an equal 
share in the topics fordis:ussion, and equal 
space in the MICHIGAN FARMER with the 
men. The men believe the women an im- 
portant factor in our club life.” 

Mum, Cor. Sec’y. 
BRIGHTON CLUB. 

The regular meeting of this club was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. M. lL. 
Crout, February 11th, with a very large at- 
tendance. 

After the usual opening exercises, a 
paper was read by our president, J. W. 

ilton, on Farmers’ organizations. 

The afternoon meeting opened with music 
and select readings, followed by a very able 
paper by Mrs. M. Beach on the club ques- 
tion. A lively discussion of the Association 
question followed, after which a vote was 
taken and it was decided that the ladies 
should not have every third question. 

We were ay” much disappointed at not 
having Mr. Gibbons, of the MIcHIGAN 
FARMER, With us as we had expected. 

After singing by the club, we adjourned 
to meet at the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. S. 
Foote, March 11th. } 

MRS. H. N. BEACH, Cor. Sec. 
OXFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Oxford Club met at John G. Suther- 
land’s on Jan. 30. 

The follow‘ng officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, N. L. Frink; 
vice-president, H. W. Hollister: secretary, 
J.G. Noble; treasurer, Payne Chapell. 

Mr. James Adams, who was a delegate to 
the State meeting, made a report of his 
observations on that et He was well 
satisfied with the work of the meeting, par- 
ticularly with the speech of Gov. Rich, and 
the portion wherein he recommended the 
taxing of salaries of those who now escape 
¢®Xation entirely. He spoke of the joint 

eeting with th e State Grange as showing 





the geek will of each for the other, and the 
similarity of purpose. He thought Prof. 
McDermott was working along the right 
line in regard to balanced rations for 
humac beings. 

Mrs. Adams also attended the meeting at 
Lansing, and gave an account of the State 
institutions located at Lansing. The school 
for the blind is conducted in a systematic 
manner, and the work being done there is a 
credit and honorto the State. One getsa 
favorable impression from a visit there. 

The Industrial school, with its six hun- 
dred boys being disciplined and educated 
for useful pursuits in life, she mentioned, 
and praised the choir from this school that 
sang at the Association meetings. Many 
of the boys who have gone out from that 
school are filling places of trust and re- 
sponsibility, and are reflecting great credit 
on the school. Those who are seeking a 
way to lessen the tax burden can easily 
find more proper subjects than these two 
schools. Mrs. Adams also read a report of 
the superintendent of the Industrial school, 
which should be read by every taxpayer. 
Statistics show that only one in fifty of the 
eon of the latter school are from the 

arms. 

Her trip to the Agricultural College was 
too hastily made to enable her to givea 
satisfactory report. It is too great an in- 
stitution for a person too look over in a few 
hours and be able to comprehend its 
usefulness. 

The Association question, asking if every 
third one of the State questions shall be 
made of special importance to the ladies, 
was opened by Mrs. J.G. Noble. She was 
very strongly in favor of the plan. She 
felt that the women were a benefit to the 
club, and also claimed the club was of great 
use to the ladies. The social relations 
were cheering, the discussions interesting. 
She said that if the women did not bring 
great wisdom to the meetings they at least 
brought cake. She thought the new de- 
partment at the College, where the girls of 
Michigan could be educated in the prac- 
tical ways of household duties, including 
dress-making, millinery, hygiene, etc., 
added greatly to an institution already 
useful to the people of Michigan. The 
plan was generally discussed,and on motion 
of Mr. Cowdin it was unanimously voted 
that the plan ought to be put in operation. 

A communication from Rev.G. C. Squire, 
of Mayville, secretary of the Orion Assem- 
bly, in which he asked the club to co-oper- 
ate with the management to secure a 
successful farmers’ picnic on their grounds 
August 21st, was read, and it was voted to 
act with the assembly to that end. 

The next meeting wil! be held in the 
tornado district, at the new home of Albert 
Jones. near Oakwood. He has recently 
moved into his new home, and the club 


will dedicate it on the twenty-seventh inst. 
REPORTER. 


SOUTH FULTON CLUB. 

Thisclub met at the home of Mr. aud 
Mrs. Jno. Rice, on Feb. 11th, with the 
members nearly all present. 

W. L. Herman read a paper entitled The 
Sunny Side of Farm Life, at the forenoon 
session. After the social intercourse of the 
dinner hour, came the discussion of the 
above paper. hs 

Mrs. Payne thought farm life the life for 
pleasure and independence. 

Mr. Conley said it required nerve to 
picture the bright side during this time of 
depression and stagnation of business. 

Mrs. Hoxie said one could pay taxes and 
succeed by being economical. 

Mr. Bridgewater thought the dinner in- 
dicated the bright side. 

The question box was then opened, which 
brought out some profitable ideas. 

After this the question for discussion, 
What occupations are detrimental to farm- 
ing? was extensively considered. The gener- 
al trend was that farmers,by notorganizing 
and looking after their own interests, were 
more detrimental to farming than were 
those engaged in any other occupation. 

The meeting adjourned to meet with Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Stead, the second Thurs- 


day in March. 
F. H. CONLEY, Cor. Sec. 


MEDINA FARMERS CLUB. 

This club held its February meeting the 
13th inst., at the new Grange hall, by in- 
vitation of the Lime Creek Grange. Over 
two hundred were in attendance—the larg- 
est meeting ever held by the club. 

A most excellent program was thoroughly 
-* by all. 

paper on ‘Our Common Schools”’ by 
Mr. John Poucher, was an admirable pres- 
entation of our common schools’as the very 
corner stone of the Republic. Patrons were 
severely arraigned for culpable lack of in- 
terest and oversight. Hts advocacy of the 
township unit system called forth remarks 
pro and con from Prof. Keeler, County 
Superintendent of Schools, and others. 

After dinner the discussion of the school 
question was resumed and participated in 
by many members. 

A paper, “How should the Farmer Honor 
His Calling?’ by Albert Deyo, followed. 
This was such an exhaustive treatise, so 
complete and replete with wit and wisdom, 
that no abridgment can do it justice. By 
resolution it was requested for publication 
in local papers. Remarks on the subject 


F by the president followed, advocating free 


rural mail delivery as one way to magnify 
our calling. 

Rev. Seibert remarked on the emigra- 
tion of boys from farm tocity, which he 
thought a result of failure of parents to 
magnify their calling, which view was sup- 
ported by the County Superintendent and 
others. 

Then followed the ladies’ paper, The 
Wayside Gleaner, which was pronounced by 
some to be the best number yet published. 

This was followed by the adoption of a 
resolution declaring that every third meet- 
ing should be mainly devoted to some sub- 


ject of particular interest to the ladies. 
C.'A. JEWELL, Cor. Sec. 





Peterinary Bepartment, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
pe ge J and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of fifty cents 
must accempany the letter. 


G. W. R., Portland, Mich.—If you have 
any cattle afflicted with lump jaw, fatten 


them. If they have no suppurative trouble 
their flesh is fit for use. ” 


A. N. M., Eaton Rapids, Mich.—Put your 
cow in a Stall where her hind quarters will 


be four inches higher than her fore. Apply 
acetate of lead one ounce, water one quart 
to sore parts twice a day. 


Eczema. —My mare itches on side where 
harness chafes. She bites her side fiercely, 


and keeps it raw. Is it eczema? How 
should I treatit? J. M. Hudson, Mich.— 
Apply oxide of zinc one ounce and vaseline 
five ounces to sore parts of skin twice a 
day. Give one dram Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic three times a day. 


FEEDING MILLET Hay TO HorskEs.— 
Will it do any harm to feed my stallion 


millet hay? It was cut green, while in the 
blossom, but I heard a few days ago that it 
was not good forastallion. What is the 
best method of feeding him? J. R. J. Duf- 
field, Mich.—I think you had better not 
feed large oor of millet hay to your 
stallion. like timothy better. Also mix 
wheat bran with his oats. A few carrots are 
good for him. 


PNEUMONIA.—I havean 1,100 Ib. steer that 
appears to be sick. He refused to eat last 
Friday night and was shivering; ran at the 
nose and coughed some, but appears to 
have got over that. He breathes heavy 
and quick, and is very dull. His digestive 
organs, so far as I know, are all right. E. 
L. G., Plymouth, Mich.—Apply mustard 
and water over sides. Give twenty drops 
tincture of aconite for two days, then give 
twenty grains quinine and half an ounce 
= tincture of gentian three times a 

ay. 

Stromacu STtage@rrs.—I have owned a six- 
year-old horse about four months and never 
knew him to be sick; while driving him re- 


cently he commenced to tremble,his muscles 
became rigid and he was unable to go 
ahead; kept turning in.a circle. After- 
wards his a became bloodshot and he 
seems unwilling to move. S.G., Spring- 
ford, Mich.—Feed your horse less grain. 
Keep-his vowels toose and drive nim aally. 
Give one dram ground nux vomica, one 
dram sulphate of iron and one dram nitrate 
of potash in feed twice a day. 











SorE SHOULDERS—SWOLLEN KNEE.—A 
mare has sore shoulders, caused by using 
sweat pads and not taking proper care of 
her shoulders, Have healed them up, but 


there are two good-sized bunches of proud 
flesh remaining. Will you please tell me 
how to take them off without cutting 
them? Also havea mare that was kicked 
on the side of the knee by another horse 
andi it has produced a swelling and has 
made her lame. C. B., St. Johns, Mich.— 
Mix one ounce sulphate of zinc, one ounce 
acetate of lead and one quart water. 
Apply to sore shoulders und knee three 
times a day. 


GREASE HEEL.—A gelding six years old 
weighs fifteen hundred. When standing 
in stable over night his hind legs sWell. 
There have been dry scabs just above and 


below his fetlocks since last fall, and now 
there is a crack above and below on one 
leg. Have been feeding cornstalks and 
corn until about a week ago, and now I 
feed good hay and oats. Have been greas- 
ing heels with lard and carbolic acid lately§ 
S. E. V., Victor, Mich.—Clip hair off sore 
parts of leg and apply pine tar once a day. 
Give two drams nitrate of potash three 
times a day in feed; also feed plenty salt 
and bran mashes, 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS.—We have a fine 
brood sow about two years old. She has 
had a good comfortable house with other 
ows and is allowed to run out tn yard at 
will. Has been fed a variety of roots, bran, 
middlings and corn with salt and ashes 
regularly. She appeared to be in fine con- 
dition until a few days ago when she was 
discovered going about on her knees: she 
stands on her feet only occasionally. What 
is the difficulty and what the remedy? P. 
F. C., McDonough, Mich.—Your sow has 
partial paralysis. Feed her less grain. 
ems her bowels and kidneys acting freely. 
Apply equal parts alcohol, tincture capsi- 
cum and water to parts that are paralyzed. 
Give one teaspoonful powdered nux vomica 
in feed three times a day. 


OBSTRUCTED TEAT.—I have a three-year- 
old grade Jersey and Durham heifer which 
I have milked the past season. One of the 
front teats gives only what milk can be 
obtained at first drawing; then it remains 
empty until next milking. It appears all 
right, only the milk will not flow while 
milking after the first is milked out. Is 
there any remedy for this? I intend to dry 
her off soon as she {is coming in again in 
April. W.S., Lamb, Mich.—You had bet- 
ter use a milking tube. Apply tincture of 
belladonna to quarter of udder affected 
twice a day. Hand rubbing will prove 
beneficial. 





New Shrub that Cures Disease. 


A Strange Botanical product with 
peculiar effects upon certain Dis- 
eases of the Kidneys, Rheumatism, 
etc. —Free to our Readers. 6 

The discovery of Alkavis, the new product of 
the Kava-Kava shrub, or as botanists call it 
Piper Methysticum, and the many accounts of 
its wonderful properties are exciting much 
attention in medical circles, as well as among 
sufferers from diseases of the Kidneys. Leading 
doctors now declare that Alkavis performs its 
remarkable cures by removing from the blood, 
the uric acid, which is the cause of these dis- 
eases. Alkavis also acts directly upon the kid- 
neys and urinary organs, soothing and healing 
them. It will be remembered tkat this new 
remedy was first found in use by the natives of 
India, where on the marshes of the Ganges 
river, they are peculiarly liable to diseases 
which clog up the kidneys and load the blood 
with the waste products of the system. White 
missionaries, soldiers and natives alike suffer. 
Then when death seemsat hand, the nativefinds 
in a decoction of the Kava-Kava Shrub the 
natural remedy which sets the Kidneys in 
healthy action again, and clears the system of 
disease. Itis this special action on the kidneys 
which makes the value of this new botanic dis- 
covery and has given Alkavis its world-wide 
reputation. 

Ve are glad to give the record of the following 
most remarkable cures by this new discovery. 
The noted Evangelist, Professor Edward 8. 
Fogg, the associate of Talmage, Jones and 
Moody, so well known for his work in conduc- 
ting revival and religious meetings over the 
United States, in the following lines tells the 
story of his recovery from serious Bladder and 
Kidney disease, through the wonderful curative 

wer of Alkavis. He writes from Covingten, 

<y., Jan. 7, 1897. He says: 

“John Wesley once said that the man who dis- 
covered a Remedy for Disease and did not make it 
known to the world merited condign punishment. 
I believe I haye found a Remedy for Kidney disease 
in the new discovery, Alkavis. Ihave used it but 
little over a month, and I am in better health to-day 
than for years previously. It has been matter of 
remark to my friends of the wonderful improve- 
ment of my condition in the last few weeks, and I 
ascribe it entirely to Alkavis. You know how much 
I suffered, and the very bad condition of my Kid- 
neys and Bladder, all of which has now hap ily 
passed away under the use of this oot Remedy.’ 

Very truly yours, EDWARDS. FOGG. 

The venerable Mr. Jos. W. Whitten, of Wolf- 
boro, New Hampshire, gratefully writes of hts 
cure of Dropsy, swelling of the feet, and Kidney 
and Bladder disease by this new remedy. 
He writes: 

“After suffering two 
years with Urinar 
and Bladder trouble 
sent for Alkavis, and 
it aes me very 
much. lameighty-five 
years old and my blood 
and circulation were 
so poor that my feet 
and limbs would swell 


in - 
Joe Pas Since teks 
is in a healthy condi- 
tion and my feet and 
limbs do not trouble 
me by swelling. I was 
very thin, but now I 
weigh one hundred 
and thirty-six pounds. 
I can truly say that 
Alkavis was a great 
blessing to me and I 
can recommend it faithfully.” 
Rev. Albert R. Richardson, D. D., pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, writes of the recovery of his daughter from 
an apparently incurable case of Bright’s Disease 
through Alkavis. Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., o 
Washington, D.C., Editor of the Religious World, 
writes of hisown cure of Rheumatic and Kidney 
disorders through Alkavis. Rev. John H. Watson, of 
Sunset, Texas, a minister of the gospel of thirty 
ears’ service, was struck down at the post of dut 
y Kidney disease. After hoveritig between lifean 
death for two months, and all his doctors having 
failed, hetook Alkavis, and wascompletely restored 
to health and strength, and is fulfilling his duties 
as minister of the gospel. in 
Mrs. L. D. Fegely, of Lancaster, IIl., testifies 
’ that Alkavis 
cured her‘of most 
\ severe Kidney 
and Bladder dis- 
ease of eight 
years standing, 
after three doc- 
tors had _ failed. 
ts. James 
Young, of Kent, 
Ohio, writes that 
she had tried six 
doctors in vain, 
that she was 
about to give up 
in despair, when 
she found Al- 
kavis, and was 
























Mr. Jos. W. Whitten, 
Wolf boro, New Hampshire. 


fe’ Ke. the? 
Mrs. L. D. Fegely, Lancaster, Ills. 





the wonderful curative powers of Alkavis, in 
aa and allied diseases, and other troublesome 
ictions peculiar to womanhood. : 

Mr. F. Starkweather, of Hayesville, Iowa, 
writes that he would have been in his grave but 
for Alkavis. He says that he was taken with 
bleeding from the Kidneys and Urinary Organs, 
that he was given up to die, and cured by Alkavis. 
Mr. R. C. Wood, a préminent attorney of Lowell, 
Indiana, was cured by Alkavis of Rheumatism 
and Kidney and Bladder disease, which had 
compelled him to rise as often as ten times ina 
night, and made life continuous suffering. 

While Alkavis is well-known in Europe, its 
only — in this country so far are The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. They are so anxious toin- 
troduce AlkKavis and prove its great value that 
they will send free one Large Case, prepaid by 
mail, to Every Reader of THE MICHIGAN FAR- 
MER, who suffers from any form of Kidney or 
Bladder disorder, Bright’s disease, Rheuma- 
tism, Cystitis, Gravel, Female Complaints and 
Irregularities, or other affliction due to 
improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all readers to send their 
names and address to the company and receive 
the Large Case by mail free. To prove its 
wonderful curative power, it is sent to. you 
entirely free, 
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Carey Churchill Carter Channing, first 
lieutanent, Nth cavalry, died so long 
ago that most of his story is forgotten, al- 
though it was a very great wonder at the 
time. Everybody connected with it is dead 
also—his mother and the other two women 
—and so many first lieutenants have filled 
his place since then that no one’s heart is 
likely to be wounded by repeating it. 

He was a superb great fellow—as all the 
men in his regiment*were said to be in 
those days—of the big, blonde,and brave 
type, knowing neither fear nor failure, and 
his fascination was something that has be- 
come a tradition in the service. So many 

irls—aye, and married women, too—had 
oved him that the shores upon which he 
had touched were strewn with wrecks. 

The hearts of all those women had been 
broken, not just dented a littlé, as is usual- 
ly the case in such affairs; their lives were 
openly ruined, yet Channing kept himself 
free from blame. No one could say “he 
shonld have done thus or so,” he never 
committed himself, he never acted in a 
Se fashion in the presence ofa 
third person. But the women who ran in- 
sanely on into the desert of disillusion. 
following the elusive pillars of the smoke of 
his words and the fire of his looks, never 
again passed beyond into the land of con- 
tent across the wilderness. They despised 
themselves in that pitiful fashion that 
women have, but they loved him always— 
for such is the way of their kind. 

It had been his good fortune to have deal- 
ings only with women who either thought 
of him alone, forgetting themselves, or with 
those too gentle to denounce him. Then, 
too, he had managed well; there was never 
any definite proof. Butin the early sum- 
mer of ’85, the pitcher that had been car- 
ried ninety-nine times to the well narrowly 
escaped being broken. 

The bride of Capt. Morton, having seen 
fit, with due encouragement, to fall in love 
with him, threatened to become unmanage- 
able. She was a most wonderfully attrac- 
tive feminine little thing, but she was 
neither of the self-immolating nor of the 
concealing sort. Having lost her heart, 
she lost her head,and Channing was in much 
danger of having his methods exposed. 

His captain advised him. ‘Channing, 
gy better take a leave and get out for a 

Ne 


“Why?” 

“Well, it’s a delicate subject, but Mor- 
ton’s an old friend of mine, and I don’t want 
to see his wife disgrace him.” 

“But. what bavel done? I am as inno- 
cent as a baby; and besides, I think you are 
mistaken.” 

“We all exonerate you. It’s not your 
fault; but I’m not mistaken. It’s evident 
to the whole post. Take my advice and go 
see your mother, like a dutiful son.” 

Channing was flattered, but he was also 
frightened; nevertheless, he was undecided. 

There was a hop thesame night. Mrs. 
Morton was there, and it was her actions 
that determined Channing to take Capt. 
Lytton’s counsel. She was already in the 
hop-room talking to the latter when Chan- 
ning appeared, and the moment she saw 
him, standing tall and graceful and indif- 
ferentin the doorway, she grew so white 
that the whole room noticed it, and she 
trembled visibly. She realized her paleness 
and knew that Capt. Lytton’s quick move- 
ment to put himself between her and the 
watching eyes had been unavailing. 

Her own soft eyes filled asshe raised them 
piteously. ‘You see what a spectacle I am 
making of myself. I can’t help it. I’ve 
tried hard. There's nothing for it but to 
go away or break down.” 

**Poor little girl! Come away, then.” 

“If you will just take me home, and tell 
Dan I——”’ she stopped, losing the thread of 
her words, for Channing was approaching. 

Capt. Lytton offered her his arm. ‘“‘Come 
quickly,” he said. ° 

‘Just wait a minute, please—just till I 
tell Mr. Channing I can’t stay for our 
dance.” 

She had flushed up and her eyes were 
brilliant. She put out her hand to Chan- 
ning, drew it back, and again stretched it 
forth, confusedly. 

He took it and pressed it—yes, she was 
sure he pressed it, almost. ‘The third you 
promised me, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, I think so,” she answered. 

Capt. Lytton turned on his hee! and walk- 
ed away. 

At the end of the third dance, while they 
strolled together up and down the line, 
Channing experimented to see how far she 
would go. To his consternation he found 
that she would stop at nothing short of 
blazoning her infatuation from the house 
tops. A scandal was not what Channing 
wanted. He was very gentle with her, but 
she wept and said all manner of foolish 
things, until Capt. Lytton came upon them 
and took her home. 

Very soon after this the lieutenant went 
on to visit his mother. She was a Virgin- 
ian, of the conventional poor but proud or- 
der; and she lived on what was once the 
kitchen garden of the family estate. Quite 
as often as not she was on the point of 
hunger, when there was no demand for the 
needlework of her quivering old fingers, 
Her son did not contribute to her support. 
“Allof my beggarly pay, and more, too, 
goes to keep up appearances. My regiment 
is great on espritdecorps. I’d likeawfully 
well to help you, mother. but I must hold 
up my endoftherow, Iam a Channing.” 
And she loved him all the better. 

While he was with her in the summer of 
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°85, through sheer Jack of excitement he 
became enamored of a certain Anna Traf- 
ford. He asked her to marry him—quite 
the last thing he would have expected 
himself to do—and she, being completely 
fascinated, copsented without even a de- 
cent amount of hesitation. It was arranged 
that in the late fall she should join Chan- 
ning at the town nearest his post, and 
there be married. en ee 

In September, the unhappy Mrs. Morton 
having gone hopelessly away to another 
garrison, the lieutenant rejoined his regi- 
ment. 

In November, giving way ungraciously 
enough to Anna Trafford’s pleadings, 
Channing granted her permission to join 
him at therailroad town. She was very 
poor. Generally she was considerate and 
self-sacrificing. Now she clamored, and 
would not be quieted until a mortgage was 
raised on the wretched little house that 
was all in the world her mother and crip- 
pled sister owned. She bought her ticket 
with the money, and ten days after the re- 
ceipt of Channing’s letter she was at the 
meeting place—alone. 

She spent a day and two nigbis in the 
mean little depot hotel, very nearly out of 
her mind with loneliness, fright,aud at last 
an acknowledged distrust. Then Chan- 
ning’s mother arrived, and an officer met 
them with an ambulance. He was suffer- 
ing with a fever, the mother told her. The 
doctor had telegraphed for her, without her 
son’s knowledge, the day after the girl had 
left the village. Then Anna reproached 
herself for her suspicions with unreasoning 
bitterness. 

The drive to the post took two days. It 
was a horrible experience for the officer. 
The road stretched on, on and on, across 
desert and bad lands, where even the grease- 
wood and mesquite were burned by the 
terrible sun. 

The beautiful daughter of Col. Ross was 
standing by Channing’s bed alone,when the 
doctor led the mother and her young com- 
panionin. The lieutenant had been dead 
twenty minutes. The dark-eyed woman 
did not turn; s e had forgotten everything 
in all the world save only Channing’s face. 
When the southern girl dropped down at 
the bedside and screamed for her husband, 
she started. 

“Is the pow thing crazy?” she asked dully 
of Mrs. Channing. 

“No. Butshe was not married to him. 
Only she was to have been married at Santa 
Maria two or three days ago; I forget 
when. Hesent for her.”’ 

“That can’t be true, because I am his 
wife.” 

Mrs. Channing caught at the bedpost 
with her shriveled old hand. ‘‘Nonsense,” 
she said. 

“Indeed, itis true. Aren’t you his moth- 
er?”? She put her arm tenderly about the 
bent shoulders. ‘‘I thought you were. You 
look like him. He and I were married last 
night at midnight, when they told us he 
was going to die.”’ 

“Anna! Comeaway, Anna! You’ve no 
right there. Getup. This girl’s his wife. 
He didn’t love you. He married her. He 
married her—last night.”’ 

ioe cruel,but Mrs. Channing had gone 
mad. 

For five years afterward Col. Ross cared 
for the insane mother of his daughter’s 
husband—even when his daughter was 
dead. 

But until Channing was buried in the 
graveyard on the hill, where the coyotes 
dug up the mounds at night, and the 
prairie-dogs barked shrilly, and the snakes 
glided — the dry, baked earth into their 
holes—until be was buried there, the two 
women staid by her. Their trust in the 
dead man never faltered. Thegirl believed 
he had been ensnared on his death-bed: 
the wife that he had never loved the 
childish, pretty Virginian. Yet neither— 
out of pity—-spoke her convictions. 

Watching over his mother, they sat in 
the room where he had died, and listened 
to the thud of the soldiers’ feet as they 
marched by outside, following the young 
officer’s flag-covered coffin. Then there 
was a long, long silence. They were wide 
apart—the wife, with her beautiful head 
in her hands; the girl, looking straight at 
the wall; the old woman, muttering and 
scratching at her gown with her crooked 
fingers. 

At last came the sound of a far-off volley 
of musketry. The girl jumped up. 
‘What's that?” 

“The firing over his grave.” 

In @ moment it came again. The girl 
stood swaying, the wife sat with her head 
still bowed. It was no new sound to her. 

A pause—then the last volley. The girl 
fell, and the woman, lifting her head, 
stared stupidly at the pretty, dead face, at 
the fixed, childish eyes, that still looked 

hurt; while the mother muttered in the 
corner and taps shrilled from the bugle 
over the grave of the man they had loved. 
—San Francisco Argonaut. 





NAVAJO BLANKETS. 

Exactly the most perfect blanket. Nei- 
ther Ottoman fingers nor British machines 
have ever produced its peer. The only 
thing I know of to surpass it is to be found 
among the astounding prehistoric fabrics 
we have exhumed in the mummy mines of 
Peru, but they are not blankets. And this 
matchless weaving is the handiwork, not of 
some Old- World craftsman, not of a trained 
heir of civilization, but of a wild nomad, a 
dirty, foxy, barbarious denizen of a corner 
of the ‘‘great American desert.”’ 


The Navajo Indian of New Mexico and 
Arizona cannot vie with the modern ‘lurk 
in rugs, nor with the extinct Yunca in 





fringes, but when it comes to blankets he 


can beat the world. Or rather, he could— 
for it is nearly a —— since a Navajo 
blanket of strictly the first class has been 
created. Here is a Jost art—not because the 
Navajos no longer know how, but because 
they will no longer take the trouble. They 
make thousands of blankets still—thick, 
coarse, fuzzy things which are the best 
camping blankets to be had anywhere, and 
most comfortable robes. But of the superb 
old ponchos and zerapes for chiefs—those 
iron fabrics woven from vayeta (a Turkish 
cloth imported especially for them,and sold 
at six dollars a pound, unraveled by them, 
and its thread reincarnated in an infinitely 
better new body), not one has been woven 
in twenty years. It is a loss to the world, 
but the collector who began in time can 
hardly be philanthropist enough to lament 
the deterioration which has made it impos- 
sible that even the richest rival shall] ever 
be able to match his treasures. 

There are still Navajos,(twenty thousand 
of them), and there is still vayeta, and as 
there are people who would give five hun- 
dred dollars for an absolutely first-class 
vayeta blanket, you might fancy that the 
three things would :pool. But that is to 
forget the Navajo. He is a barbarian, to 
whom enough is an elegant sufficiency. By 
weaving the cheap and wretched blankets 
of to-day—wretched, that is, as works of 
art—he can get all the money he desires. 
Why ‘then toil for a twelvemouth over a 
blanket for five hundred dollars (which is 
more coin than he can imagine, anyhow) 
when a week’s work will bring five dollars? 

The art of the Navajo blanket is as old as 
Plymouth Rock—and almost as bigoted. You 
can tell a genuine just as far as you can see 
it. It is a curious fact,known to the student, 
that, when left to himself,the Indian never 
blundersincolor. It is only when too long 
rubbed with our shoddy civilization and poi- 
soned with the ease and cheapness of our 
accursed aniline dyes that he perpetrates 
atrocities. His eye for coloris elemental 
and absolutely correct. Red is king—and no 
bastard magenta, mauve opr lake, but true 
red. Blue is good, because it stands for the 
Sky, and green, because it is the grass; and 
yellow for the sun,and white for the clouds 
and snow—and these are the only colors 
fonnd in a strictly perfect Nuvajo blanket. 

To the Indian, color is a part of religion, 
and purples and pinks and other devil’s 
colors he never can use until he is fully 
corrupted. The blanket of to-day is the 
most graphic witness to the falling off of 
the aborigine that ever came into court. It 
is full of hues that any decent Indian 
knows to be literally infamous. A genera- 
tion ago a Navajo would have been put to 
death by his people if eo! found in pos- 
session of one of these witch colors. But 
the true old blanket was as perfect in its 
color scheme as in its weaving—and I have 
blankets which have for seventy-five years 
done duty on an adobe floor. 

Of course, at all times these gems were 
comparatively few. Not every Navajo 
Weaver was a master, and not so many 
could afford a blanket whose thread cost 
six dollars a pound as could ‘‘stand"’ the 





natural wool at thirty cents. But what 
has done most to make the old-time perfect 
blanket scarce is the fact that it was almost 
invariably buried with its owner. In the 
Christain graveyards of the Pueblos, in the 
barbaric lonely lost cuddling-places of 
Navajo captains, the vast majority of the 
pobeet blankets have gone to the worms. 

myself have seen ponchos-not three collec- 
tions in the world could match to-day, 
swathed about the corpse, and covered 
with six feet of earth; and you can fancy if 
that would make a collector gnash his 
teeth.—Land of Sunshine. 


VARIETIES. 


Mk. SMITH, an English traveler, arrived 
one evening at a hotel in Austria. On the 
way he had picked up a smart German and 
hired him asa servant. In Austria every 
one staying at a hotel is obliged to register 
his name and occupation in a book, which 
is kept for police examination, so Mr. 
Smith told his servant Fritz to bring this 
book for him to write his name. 

“I have already registered, milor,”’ said 
Fritz, ‘‘as an English gentleman of inde- 
pendent means.” 

“But I’ve never told you my name, so 
how do you know what it is?” 

“IT copied it from milor’s portmanteau,” 
answered Fritz. 

“Why, it isn’t on my portmanteau,” cried 
Mr. Smith; “bring the book and let me see 
what you have put down.” 

The book was brought and Mr. Smith, to 
his amusement, discovered that his clever 
servant bad described him as: 

‘Monsieur Warranted Solid Leather!’’— 
Gripsack. 





* * 
* 

AN Irishman was smoking a cigarette. A 
pce who was smoking a pipe happened 
along. 

‘‘Well, deah boy, I am surprised,” said 
the dude. “I didn’t think an Irishman 
would smoke a cigarette. Have a cigar?’ 

*“Oi’m much obliged to yez, but I’d rather 
have th’ cigaroot,”’ returned Pat, inhaling 
the smoke and blowing it out of his nose, 
eyes and ears. 

“Well!’? gasped the dude. ‘This is as- 
tonishing! Cawn’t I lend you my pipe, 
then?” 

“No, tanks. Oi used to smoke a poipe, 
but Oi’ll never do it again.” 

‘“‘What made you quit?” 

‘You see, I worked ina guopowder fac- 
tory. Wan day Oi was in asthoreroom where 
they had 500,000 pounds of new powder 
laying around loose. Oi was smoking me 
poipe, and th’ thought that Oi had to put 
away all that powder before 6 o’clock made 
me shmoke too fast. Me poipe got red hot 
and fell on th’ flure. The powder caught 
fire and burned up two bushels before Oi 
could put it out. 

“From that day Oi swore Oi’d never 
shmoke a pipe again. That is phy Oi 
shmokecigaroots.” 








CAUGHT WHILE : 
HERDING IN COLORADO, 





Clung to Him while a Commercial Traveler in the Middle 
West, Notwithstanding all Efforts to Get Rid of 
it. Hot Springs of Arkansas of No Avail. 
Cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 





From the Chronicle, Chicago, Lil. 


Mr. William Clement, of Freeport, IIl., 
is a well-known commercial traveler, and 
represents the large Chicago house of Reed, 
Welsh & Lange. In his early life Mr. 
Clement migrated to the breezy West and 
became a cowboy in Colorado. After doing 
as much at cow punching as he desired, he 
turned his attention to mining, the expos- 
ure from which and his life on the plains 
undermined a once strong constitution, and 
rheumatism, liver and kidney trouble and 
dropsy made their unwelcome appearance. 

The Hot Springs of Arkansas were visit- 
ed in the hope of relief, but he was disap- 
pointed, and so he took up his residence in 
Illinois, and obtained employment as a 
drummer for a large house in Chicago that 
has long since gone out of business. Physi- 
cians were consulted both at home and 
while on the road, with only pecuniary 
benefit to the doctors, for Mr. Clement grew 
worse instead of better, and constantly had 
to lay up for weeks at a time. 

It was then that from reading the adver- 
tisement in the papers the sufferer conceiv- 
ed the idea of trying Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, and did so. 

“I thought,” Mr. Clement said to the re- 
porter, ‘“‘that fifty cents would not be much 
expenditure, so I bought a box of the pills 
= began taking them according to direc- 

ons. 





“I had not to wait many days before I 
found a marked improvement in my condi- 
tion, so I kept on with the treatment. First 
my kidneys began to do their work thor- 
oughly and well, and all bloat left me. 
Then the rheumatism and pain in the region 
of the heart went, my liver is cured, and I 
may say lam as well asever I was. If I 
had only known of Pink Pills a few years 
before, I should be a good many thousand 
dollars richer.” 

As usual, when such testimonials are re- 
ceived at the officeof Dr. Williams’ Medi- 
cine Co., they are sent for verification to 
the leading druggist of the vicinity or other 
persons in good standing. The above was 
not an exception, notwithstanding Mr. 
Clement’s excellent reputation, and the re- 
turned reports certified that all of the fore- 
going statements made to the reporter were 
strictly true. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pillscontain,in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are alsoa 
specific for troubles peculiar to females,such 
as suppressions, irregularities and all forms 
of weakness. In men they effect a radical 
cure in all cases arising from mental worry, 
overwork or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are so'd in boxes (never in loose 
bulk) at 50 cents a box or six boxes for 
$2.50, and may be had cf all druggists, or 
direct by mail from Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
NOTES FROM A MICHIGAN DAIRY 
FARM.—No. 1. 








There are but few lines of farming which 
to-day offer better opportunities for the in- 
telligent and careful man than dairying. 

While the market is not so good as in 
former years, neither is the cost of produc- 
tion so great. With cheaper food stuffs 
‘and improved methods of manufacture it is 
quite possible to still make a good profit, 
yet in order to do this the entire business 
must be run on business principles, and 
close attention given to details. Much de- 
pends upon this. 

Do you think the average farmer with 
his four, five, or even ten cows makes any- 


thing out of them at the end of the year? 
If he manufactures butter at home, after 
old-fashioned methods, depending upon the 
general market as a selling medium, most 
assuredly he does not. 

It requires more money in receipts than 
he will get out of their butter to pay their 
keep, to say nothing of anything else. To 
succeed in making a profit from the dairy 
in the year 1897 there are several things 
needful to be carefully studied. 

First, the cow. She may be of any breed, 
a sort of genera! purpose animal, answering 
the same description as the man who is 
“Jack-of-all-trades,” and quite likely to 
prove master of none, yet itis the specialist 
in any line who best succeeds. So weclaim 
with the cow; she must be a specialist. 

If we are to make butter, let our selection 
pe a Jersey or a Guernsey. They will put 
the fat whereit belongs, in the pail, rather 
than upon themselves. They will yield it 
back to us rather than hoard it for some 
day in the dim distaht future when it shall 
be placed upon a butcher’s block. 

ot that I would claim that there are 
not excellent butter-producers among the 
other breeds. I know there are, but these 
two stand out pre-eminently as butter 
breeds, cows bred for generations with this 
end in view, the production of rich milk. 

“But,” says the young farmer. ‘I have 
no money with which to purchase Jerseys 
-or Guernseys. I believe them to be what I 
need, and I know they are what I want, 
but I cannot afford to buy them.”’ 

By a system of breeding, only a few years 
need elapse before you will have a most ex- 
cellent herd from stock now on hand with- 
out a cent of extra expense. 

In almost every neighborhood there is 
kept a Jersey bull. ‘The Guernseys are not 
so common, but the service fees are now as 
low as we can ask, even for the best ani- 
mals. Breed your cows, common or native 
though they be, to such an animal, and 
the next year do the same, and the next, 
and the next. Always choose a fu!! blood- 
ed sire; accept no other. 

In three years from the time you begin 
you will have heifers from this breeding in 
milk—that is.if you get heifers. If you get 
bulls, dispose of them in some way, do not 
under any circumstances keep one of them 
for breeding purposes, no matter how well 
he may look or how finely colored. Remain 
firm in your decision to use none but thor- 
oughbred males. 

While a pedigree is not to be despised, 
yet many a cow without one can do better 
work than another with one, and your half- 
blood Jersey heifers will probably astonish 
you, both by their appearance and by their 
performance. The general appearance usu- 
ally follows after the sire, many of the ani- 
mals of the first cross, both male and fe- 
male, showing every indication of the Jer- 
sey blood. It is strong,and almost without 
an exception brings yellow skin, curving 
horns and good udders. 

The writer started eight years ago with 
one thoroughbred cow (bought when a calf) 
and one grade. From these and a few 
native cows, which he had at the time, he 
has raised and grown to maturity over 50 
head of females, aside from the numerous 
bulls dropped, and not one cent more has 
been expended upon them in any way than 
would have been required to rear the same 
number of scrubs. 

This herd averages, with 35 in milk, over 
five per cent fat by the Babcock test and 
well up towards 300 pounds butter per cow, 
12 of them two-year-olds. 

The pleasure to be derived from a herd 
which you see growing up under your own 
eye from calfkood to maturity is consider- 
able, I assure you. Perhaps it would not 
be greater were they all pure bred animals. 

After the cow comes the feed. Some 
might place the cow second on the list, 
— feed first, but I have found itsafe to 

epend upon a judicious selection of cow, 
basing success less upon the feed, although 
freely admitting the closeness of theclaims. 

Feed plays an important part in de- 
ciding upon which side of the books the 
balance falls; no one can deny that. The 
best cows will fail if denied the food which 
they require to make milk with, and it 
must be supplied ungrudgingly, lavishly, 
at that. ; 

While much depends upon quantity, 
more depends upon kind, as some feed- 
stuffs are almost totally lacking in the 
properties needful to supply a good flow of 
rich milk. Anexample of this is found in 
timothy hay. 

Clover is most excellent for milch cows, 
yet with a growing scarcity of this crop 
from year to year, and an abundance of 
corn fodder, it is wisdom to utilize the 
latter, since practically the same results 
can be derived from this when fed judi- 
ciously. Then, too, clover hay has a con- 





siderable commercial value while corn 
fodder has none or very little. 

I have no wish to say anything which 
may be construed as unfavorable to en- 
silage, yet itis not indispensable. ‘That it 
furnishes a good and cheap food is true, and 
few who have given it a trial are against 
it, yet in view of the fact that a very small 
proportion of our farmers have silos 
nor the money with which to build 
them, it will be my effort to show how to 
make the most of our immense crop of corn 
stover, much of which in former years has 
been entirely wasted. This will form the 
basis for our next talk. 

GENESEE Co. Ww. C. ROCK WOOD. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


LICE—BUTTER COLOR. 





Having seen the question asked in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER how to kill lice on stock, 
I will say I have tried different remedies, 
but the best remedy I can get is quassia 


— 

ou can get them at any drug store. 

Put a little water on them and steep, then 
ut a littleon the back and around the 
ead of each animal. It is clean to use, is 

a sure cure, and not expensive. Two appli- 

cations will fix them. | 

I would like the lawin regard to using 
butter color. Is there any law against 
coloring butter? How about butterine and 
oleomargarine? We are having a discussion 
in regard to this matter, and if you will 
please answer through your paper I will be 
much obliged to you. 

I think the FARMER grows better every 

ear C. C. J. 

CaLHOUN Co. 

(There is no law prohibiting the coloring 
of butter, oleomargine or butterine. 

An effort is being made to secure the pas- 
sage of a bill, in the legislature, to prohibit 
the manufacturers of imitation butter from 
coloring the stuff in the semblance of yel- 
low butter. 

A clause of this kind was inserted in the 
pure food bill gotten up two years ago. It 
was utterly impossible, at that time, to 
secure the passage of the pure food bill 
with the color clause attached, and it was 
dropped by those who had the matter in 
charge. Now we sincerely hope to see the 
color clause added, by the present legisla- 
ture. 

It is only because the manufacturers can 
color their imitation products in the sem- 
blance of yellow butter that they sell such 
enormous quantities. —Ep. ] 


* MARKETING FARM BUTTER. 








I have read with interest all that has 
come under my observation on this subject 
and have not yet found anything that gave 
any light to those that need it. The only 
advice given is to sell to private customers. 
This, however, is impossible for the great 
majority of this class of butter makers. 
The situation is simply this: Every good 
farmer’s wife aims to supply her own table 
with good butter. She will take just as 
great pains to make what Sheexpects to use 
as she would as if she was making a large 
amount for some fancy trade, always re- 
membering that there must be a difference 
in quality in favor of the greater quantit 
made. To do this she mustaim high enoug 
to cover the entire year, and thus she will 
have a Surplus at some season of the yaar. 
The a:nount is too small to pay forthe drive 
to a special market, even if there was one 
within 8 or 10 miles. Private customers 
are not plenty in our country towns, who 
pay you more than the retailer’s margin 
upon the price at the store. I thought by 
giving our experience we could be of some 
help to that class of dairy women. 

For many years we were patrons of the 
cheese factory, and took the ups and downs 
in prices with our fellow patrons, until the 
fall of 1893, when we concluded that we 
could do better by making butter and sell- 
ing to private;customers, We had no troub- 
le to contract for the winter, to the first 
of April, at 25c per lb. A butter shipper 
said it had never been done in that town 
before. It was to be an experiment both on 
our part and with our customers. We had 8 
miles of a drive, every week, rain or shine. 

We soon learned that there was not 
enough demand for butter at that price to 
pay us for the time and trouble. We learned 
one thing, however, that was of some 
value, viz: that our butter was all right. 
This same butter shipper offered us no less 
that 162 per pound., and when the market 
went above that we would get the advance. 

This opened a new thought in our mind. 
If he can ship our butter at that price 
why can’t we ship it ourselves? We are 
only 11g miles from the express office, and 
8 miles from his office. e sent to one of 
the manufacturing firms for smali pack- 
ages and had one sent by mail as a trial 
package. We filled it with butter and paid 
express on it to our nearest city market, 
asasample. We received a favorable re- 
ply, and after the first of April shipped our 
first lot to the city. 

Our anxiety, mingled with fear, while 
waiting, must be experienced to be appreci- 
ated. All we had ever heard about thedis- 
honesty of railroad employes and city mer- 
chants came to onr memory. But in a few 
days we received a postal card stating: 
“Butter received. You are credited at 23 
cents per lb. Butter scarce in this market. 
Send moresoon.”’ Butter here was worth 12 
cents, and we felt all right. We have been 





sending that firm our butter ever since and 
have not lost one pound nor one penny. 

This summer we shipped them our eggs, 
also, at a good profit above what we could 
get at home. 

Last spring we rsuaded a young man 
just starting into the buying of butter and 
eggs, to try our two-pound paper packages. 
We let him have some to make the trial and 
it was not long uratil he had a good market 
for all he could get of that class of butter. 
He would leave some empty packages at 


each house as he took up the full ones. On 
each package was pasted a label: ‘“Manu- 
factured for by .’ He paid 








them two cents extra for their work and 
sold it on orders at a fair margin, while all 
other butter bought on the road was han- 
dled at a loss to both parties. 

The advantages are apparent at once. 
The maker gets two cents at home. She is 
accustomed to see the manufacturer’s name 
on everything she buys, but to see her own 
name go before the public as such,looks al- 
together different. This will spur her up to 
her best efforts. The butter will reach the 
consumer just as it left the maker’s care 
and in a much shorter time than the old 


way. 

Another plan would be for a few reigh- 
bors to unite and ship together. One should 
have no less than 30lbs per week, orin at 
least ten days, toship. They should, how- 
ever, agree On some one system of making 
their butter so as to have a uniform quality 
as near as possible. - 

While there is still much butter made that 
is inferior, there is also a great amourt 
made that is good, but the methods used in 
getting it to market are all wrong. We need 
a radical reform in this line of business. 
The market is waiting to receive it. Con- 
sumers are fast becoming educated in taste 
for the better article. The manufacturers 
of these cheap smal] packages should ad- 
vertise more frequently in our farm papers. 

ASHLAND Co., O. JOSH. EIDT. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SORGHUM FOR COWS. 





In reply to your question as to whether 
I had ever raised sorghum in drills, would 
say that until this year I always raised it 
in drills three feet apart and cultivated 
like corn. 

I think it the very best feed for cows; they 
never leave any butts, as they do with corn 
fodder, but they do not eat it readily until 
the seeds have ripened. 

I should prefer sowing as I did _ this year, 
if it were not for harvesting it. It grows so 
tall that the reel on the binder will not 
raise high enough to clear, and therefore 
bothers very much. It might not if sown 
thick enough. WwW. N. TAYLOR. 

IneHaM Co. 

[Let us hear from others who tried sor- 
ghum growing and feeding last year to 


milch cows.—Ep. ] 
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or End it,” 


has been the rallying cry of 9 
reform, directed against abuses 
municipal or social. ; 
For the man who lets him- 
self be abused by a cough the ' 
cry should be modified to: ; 
Mend it, or it’llend you. You @Q 
can mend any cough with 
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De Laval “Baby” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


“GEORGIA EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Experiment, Ga., Jan. 8, 1897. 
After several years experience in the use of a 
De Laval ‘Baby’ No. 2 Separator at this S:ation, I 
am thoroughly well pleased with it. I consider 
such a machine indispensable to the creameryman 
or dairyman, and even to the owner of a few cows. 
If I hud only four or five cows I would certainly use 
the separator. I do not see how a dairy farmer 
with a larger number of milch cows can manage to 
get along without one. It increases the quantity 
of butter recovered from the milk, improves the 
quality very much, enables the farmer to make the 
most profitable use of his skim-milk, and greatly 

simplifies the handling of the milk in all respects. 
R. J. Reppine, Director. 


Send for “Baby” Catalogue No 246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
RANDOLPH & CANAL 8TS., 74 CORTLANDT STREBR, 
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Chicago. New York. 
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» BRANCHES; 

Arithmetic 3 YOUNG MEN 
Rpelling and women who cannot 
Penmanship | afford to lose time from 
Grammar \ work. Send for Free 
Letter Writing Circular and References 
Geography \ Stating the Subject you 
U. 8. Histo MAites) wish to Study, to 

7.8. The International 


Correspondence Schools, 


Book Keeping Box 866, Scranton, Pa. 


Algebra, etc. 





A.S. Murray and Wife 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Restored to Health by Dr. Miles’ Restora- 
; tive Nervine, 





R. MURRAY, engineer for Keet & 
M Rountree Mercantile Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., writes: “I suffered from 


dyspepsia, was unable to eat anything with- 
out severe distress. Treated by several 


. physicians without benefit, I became almost 


a physical wreck and unable to attend to 
my work. I took Dr. Miles’ Restorative 
Nervine and in six weeks I was well. My 
wife had a severe at- 
tack of La Grippe 
which brought on 
troubles peculiar to 
hersex. The Restor- 
ative Nervine is the 
only thing that has 
helped her. We both 
“ hope you will use this 

in a way to help others as we have been.” 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on 
Heart and Nervessent free to all applicants. 
DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
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WANTED 
Live Deer, Elk, Moose, Buffalo and Bears 


The Page fence has revolutionized the whole Park 
system. We have contracts for so many new parks 
and game preserves that we shall hardly be able to 
supply all the animals to stock them. Any one having 
one or more of above species for sale, please address 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





The Peerless Fence Co, 

















The Peerless makes 
tension on both horizental 
and cross wires and is the 
only absolute dead lock 
wire stay weaving device 
On the market, 


HOLLY, MICH. 
















Wanted 


PERFECTION SPRING LOCK 


WIRE FENCE. 
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FARMERS ! If you want the Heaviest, Strongest, 
® Cheapest and Best fence, be sure to 
get the Per’ection Spring Lock, which is made of 
the best galvanized wire,and has a double cross 
Stay, giving the perpencicular support which all 
other fences lack. 

State. County and Local Agents Wanted. 


WITHINGTON & ©0.. Adrian. Mich 
CYCLONE FENCE CO. ¢ 


eK pa we en —— —~7 2 


Y From 27 to 60 Inches. \ 
\\ From 7 to 11 Cables. 
DDS eS 


\\ Bulld Your Fence Cheap. 
100 Rods Per Day. 


S 2s — a 
HOLLY, MICH. 
= HURCH STEEL SPRING LOCK 
Wire Fence and Gates. Have No.7 

i Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel Lock 
that locks line wire to picket. Cannot Slip. 

Write for Free Sample, Circe. and Terms to 


Agents. The Church Manfg. Co., 
Box 425, Adrian, Mich ° 


IRON FENCE POSTS. fri ree see 


description address CHAS. A. PAUL, Norwalk, Ohio’ 


c>, THIS MILL [S DIFFERENT 
Fo from allo ds Carn and 
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Mr. CuAs. H. Peters, acting secretary 
of the Michigan League for Good Roads, 
has, under the authority of Acting Presi- 
dent Wm. Appleton, issued a call for the 
annual meeting of the League, to be held 
at Lansing on Thursday, March 11th, for 
the election of officers and the transaction 
of such other business as may properly 
come before it. The Legislative Committee 
will also meet at the same time and place. 





Tue House committee on commerce last 
week reported a bill prohibiting the trans- 
portation of pictures or descriptions of 
prize fights by mail or interstate com- 
merce. This bill applied to the trans- 
mission of reports from one state to 
another by telegraph, but is not intended 
to interfere with announcements of the 
occurrence and result of fights. We have 
no reason to believe that such a measure 
will ever become a law, but if it should the 
days of prize-fighting would be numbered. 


One of the last acts of President Cleve- 
land was to veto the immigration bill in- 
troduced into Congress by Representative 
Corliss, of this city. The bill had been 
amended and finally adopted by a large ma- 
jority in both the Senate and House. The 
daily journals announce that the Canadians 
are greatly pleased with the President’s 
veto. It is a misfortune of ex-President 
Cleveland’s that his official acts always 
commanded the approval of foreigners to a 
much greater extent than of his fellow- 
citizens. His motto seems to have been 
“take care of the foreigners, Americans 
must take care of themselves.” 





Hon. JoHN DONOVAN, of Bay Co., has in- 
troduced a bill into the legis}ature which 
proposes to levy a tax upon bachelors, we 
presume with the idea of lessening the 
burdens of those who have families to sup- 
port. The proposed law. while new in this 
State, is in operation in some countries, 
and in the Argentine Republic its provi- 
sions are very stringent. There the law 
provides that every male from the age of 
twenty to thirty shall pay a tax until he 
marries, and shall pay it once a month. 
There is also a provision to the effect that 
young unmarried persons of either sex who 
shall, without sufficient reason, reject the 
addresses of those who may aspire to their 
hands and who continue contumaciously 
unmarried shall pay 500 piastres for the 
benefit of the young person, male or female, 
who has been so refused. We suggest that 
Mr: Donovan amend his law along these 
lines, so that it will become more effective, 
and furnish a solace to those who are suf- 
fering from unrequited affection. 








THE NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE. 





During the sharp struggle between the 
opposing forces at the late presidential 
election, a large number of business men 
throughout the country organized them- 
selves into a league, and took an active 
part in the contest. A movement has since 
been inaugurated looking to the perma- 
nency of this organization under the name 
of the National Business League, and 
extending its sphere of action. Practically, 
it proposes to take the settlement of such 
questions as the tariff andcurrency out of 
politics, placing them in the hands of 
special commissions. It is the intention of 
the National Business League to aid such 
commissions by collecting, from all possible 
sources, information regarding the practical 
workings of existing laws relating to these 
measures. A recent public utterance of the 
League regarding the tariff will serve to 
show the line along which it proposes to 
work: 

“Wealso take this opportunity tosay that 
the league, being in favor of taking the 
tariff out of politics, favors the establish- 
ment of a new department of the govern- 
ment, to be designated the ‘department of 
commerce and industry,’ thescope of which 
we will not discuss here, and of a tariff 
bureau in that department,which,after the 
present revision, shall investigate and re- 
port on all contemplated changes in the 
tariff before action by congress. And we 
believe that this bureau should be com- 
posed of non-partisan experts, of such 
character and Sa gersgge that their report 
on each schedule or subject investigated 
by them would be conclusive as to the facts, 
and influential in the decision. In such 
cases there will be few occasions for general 
revisions of the tariff, with accompanying 
periodical upsetting of the business of the 
country for months before and afterwards, 
and the tariff would gradually become a 
matter of economic science. It is the in- 
tention of the league to use its influence in 
forwarding legislation in this direction.” 

With the expressed intention of the 
league to collect information upon such an 
important subject as the tariff, and to fur- 
nish facts secured from those who have 
practical knowledge of its effect upon their 
business, we are inentire accord. If the 
work is done well, and without bias pn the 
part of those engaged in securing such in- 
formation, only good results can come from 
their labors. The organization of the 
business classes into a league for-the pur- 
pose of aiding in the settlement of certain 
public questions, we also regard as right 
and proper. The organization of the farm- 
ers into clubs and Granges, and laboring 
men into unions and federations for the 
discussion of questions of vital importance 
to their interests, isof the same nature as 
the proposed league, and may be regarded 
as a helpful means of educating the 
members and making them better citizens, 
because better prepared to perform the 
duties of citizenship. 

To the proposition to take such questions 
as the tariff and currency out of politics 
and place them in the hands of special 
commissions, we areutterly opposed. Such 
questions affect every individual citizen, 
and he must be heard, and also allowed to 
take part in their settlement. In fact 
there can be no settlement worthy of the 
name until a large majority of the voters 
of the country decide what the policy of 
the government shall be on such questions. 
If the people were bound to accept the acts 
of such a commission as final, there might 
be some reason to expect permanency in a 
policy adopted by it. But they are not. 
There is a court of appeal—the people— 
which can set aside not only the policy of 
such commissions, but the commissions 


| themselves. The only thing to be done, 


therefore, is to educate the people on the 
questions at issue—not to attempt to settle 
them upon facts laid before a commission, 
and outside of the people. 

But there is another side to this ques- 
tion to which we wish to call attention: 
Even were it possible to take such ques- 
tions out of politics it would be bad policy 
for a country with a government con- 
stituted like the United States to do so. 
It would simply mean to confine political 
action to a struggle for the offices and 
their emoluments, in which case thousands 
of good citizens in every State, and of all 
parties, would refuse to take part in the 
contests, and the government would surely 
fall into the hands of the most un- 
scrupulous demagogue who would make 
the largest promises of political prefer- 
ment. We believe that political parties 
become purer and stronger in the face of 
great public emergencies, for then all 
classes, realizing the danger, see the neces- 
sity for united action on the part of the 
honest and patriotic.. The presence of im- 





portant and exciting questions in a 
political campaign, therefore, instead of 
being deplored should be welcomed, for it 
means educational development for every 
individual citizen, and the intelligence and 
patriotism of the individual is the only 
reliance for the safety of the government 
and the maintainance of republican in- 
stitutions. 

It is true many business men in the past 
have held aloof from politics. Some thought 
such matters unworthy of notice; others had 
no time to spare from money-getting. They 
knew little and cared less how parties were 
managed, or which one’s principles came 
nearest representing their views. But the 
late contest opened the eyes of many. They 
learned that their interests were at stake as 
much as those who weré looking only for 
profitable positions. Now they hope to 
avoid trouble in future by taking such ques- 
tions out of politics and placing them in 
what they believe to be safe hands. They 
want the right to go on and make money in 
peace, without the necessity of paying any 
attention to public affairs. Their position 
would be all right under a despotic form of 
government, but notin arepublic. Ina re- 
public every individual practically pledges 
himself to take part in the government, to 
aid it by his assistance and counsel, for 
each and all are equally interested in its 
maintainance. Citizenship in a republic, 
therefore, while conferring certain privi- 
leges, exacts the fulfillment of certain duties 
in return. To neglect those duties is very 
reprehensible on the part of a citizen, and he 
need not expect to escape the responsibility 
by delegating such duties to a commission. 
His only safety, and the safety of the 
government also, must come from his taking 
partin public affairs, and faithfully dis- 
charging his duty as a citizen. 

Another point we do not like in the ex- 
pressed sentiments of the league, is the im- 
plied distrust of the people. The members 
seem to fear the peopledo not know enough 
to vote intelligently upon great questions 
of public policy. Well, we have seen the 
business man and the capitalist, in times of 
great national peril, favoring compromises 
and makeshifts: which «would put off for a 
time the day of settlement, while those 
whom Lincoln called “‘the plain people,” 
went to the ballot-box and voted to settle 
the question at once, and forever. We have 
never lost faith in the intelligenee and 
patriotism of the masses of the American 
people since, and we believe them entirely 
capable of performing any duty devolving 
upon them as citizens of the Republic. 





SPECIFIC AND AD VALOREM 
DUTIES. 





The Chicago Drovers’ Journal, referring 
to the proposed new schedule of duties on 
foreign live stock, which has been under 
consideration at Washington, says: 


“The ways and means committee now in 
session in Washington have under advise- 
ment the question as to whether they shall 
change the present ad valorem duties on 
cattle to specific duties, and as this change 
is likely to work a great injustice and at 
the same time to bring a great favoritism 
to the opposite ends of the country, it seems 
that there is no just duty that could be 
imposed outside the ad valorem. If cattle 
were more uniform in weight and quality 
the old specific duty of so much per head 
would have some measure of fairness, pro- 
vided that all of them were equal, for 
instance, to the best that-cross the line 
from Canada, but it would be manifestly 
unjust to all concerned to have thin feed- 
ing cattle pay as much duty per head as 
matured cattle that had been fed on grain 
and cared for by the labor and capital of 
another country.” 


We think the Journal’s reasoning is er- 
roneous, judging from the practical work- 
ing of an ad valorem system of duties 
rather than a theoretical one. Specific 
duties cannot be evaded by falsehoods or 
sharp practice, while the results of an ad 
valorem system, one that levies duties in 
accordance with the appraised. value of the 
goods, is a fruitful cause of fraud, false 
swearing and endless litigation. It is also 
certain that ad valorem duties are never 
collected on the true value of imported 
goods, and that the smoothest liar and 
most unblushing fraud always profits at the 
expense of the government and his honest 
competitors. The system favors bribery 
and corruption, and has been a fruitful 
cause for scandal in the public service. 

The safest and most equitable method of 
levying duties upon articles where there is 
@ great variation in values, is a specific 
duty upon each article, and then an ad 
valorem duty upon its appraised value. In 
the case of live stock this would be entirely 
equitable. Thus, for instance, let there be 





a specific duty of $2 levied upon each head 
of cattle imported, and, in addition, five per 
cent ad valorem. A steer of 1,000 pounds, 
worth in the Buffalo market five cents per 
pound, would then pay $2 specific duty and 
$2.50 ad valorem, a total of $4.50. Ifthe 


steer was only of fair quality, worth $3.50 | 


per hundred, the duty would be $2 specific 
and $1.75 ad valorem, a total of $3.75. 
While a part of the ad valorem duty would 
be evaded by some of the importers, that 
specific duty would always be collected; 
the goverment would then be surer of its 
revenues, and the American cattle-grower 
of being protected in his home markets. 
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THE PRICE OF BEANS. 


I notice that beans are quoted in the 
FARMER, in the New York market, at an 
advance of 25 cents or more per bushel, over 
the Detroit market. Can you tell me the 
cause of so great a difference between the 
two markets. Why are pea beans worth 
less than other varieties? Is it because they 
are inferior in quality or is there an over- 
supply of that variety? Can you direct me 
to a reliable commission house in New 
York? What is the prospect for holding 
beans? You may answer through the 
FARMER. R. H. OSBORN. 

JACKSON Co. 


The price of beans in the New York mar- 
ket, as quoted in the FARMER, represents 
the choicest quality only. There are two 
grades of clean beans quoted, choice and 
fair. The following quotations will show 
the difference in the value of the grades: 
Domestic marrow, choice, $1.15; fair to 
good, 90c@$1.10; medium, choice, 90@95c; 
fair to good, 75@85c. There are not many 
beans shipped from this State which will 
grade choice, as they have to be perfect in 
every respect. . 

Pea beans have been in large supply all 
season, and have ruled lower than other 
grades in consequence. 

We could not direct you to a reliable 
commission house in New York. There 
are undoubtedly many; but we would want 
to know them well before endorsing them 
as reliable. 

As to holding beans, the question is an 
open one. Whether it will pay or not de- 
pends upon two contingencies: Will as large 
aa area be planted the coming season as last? 
Will the season be as favorable,and the pro- 
duction as large as last year? Whocan an- 
swer those questions? No living man... If 
everyone grew the same crops from year to 
year, there would be some chance of arriv- 
ing at a conclusion as to the future. But 
when they change from year to year so as 
to secure the big prices that prevailed for a 
certain crop the previous season, it is im- 
possible to even guess atthe outcome, The 
safest way is to put the same area in a crop 
each year, and you will hit the market on 
some one. Running into a specialty is al- 
ways dangerous, as others are sure to be 
doing the same thing, and the crop becomes 
unprofitable. 
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HOG CHOLERA. 


O. A. W., of Wheatland, Mich., sends the 
following inquiry: 


“Is there an act on our statute books rel- 
= od hog cholera in Michigan? If so, 
where?”’ 


There is no special statute regarding hog 
cholera; but the disease comes under the 
statute providing for the appointment of a 
State Live Stock Sanitary Commission, 
and defining their duties. (See Howell’s 
Annotated Statutes, Chap. 61, section 2136). 
That statute prescribes the duties of those 
owning or having knowledge of live stock 
suffering from any contagious or infectious 
disease. It provides that owner must noti- 
fy the commission of such ownership, and 
must secure the affected animal or animals 
in such a manner as to prevent their com- 
ingin contact with healthy animals and 
thus spreading the disease. Upon the ar- 
rival of the commissioners, they take 
charge of the diseased animal, and either 


nla ge or destroy it as thought best. 

here is a fine provided for in case the 

owner neglects to inform the commission or 

7 take means to prevent the spread of the 
sease. 








Cuas. A. Kerr, Springville, Mich.: We 
do not know address asked for, and cannot 
find any record of such a patent. 





F. G., Aurelius, and V. C., Dowagiac: 
There ara several herds of Galloway cattle 
in Michigan. All the owners, we believe, 
have stock for sale. 1f they have they 
should announce the fact through our 
advertising columns. 


<4 leen 


Hood's Sarsaparilla is known to be an honest 
medicine, and it actually cures when all others fail. 
Take it now, ; 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
OPPOSES THE REPEAL OF THE 
LAW. 


I see by the FARMER and other Michigan 
journals that a strong effort is again to be 
put forth in the Michigan legislature, at its 
present session, to release the holders of 
mortgages in Michigan from taxation. 
What can be the object I cannot imagine. 
No class of people are more able to meet the 
demands of taxation than loaning corpora- 
tions and individuals holding mortgage 
oans all over the State. There is probably 
not a townshipin southern Michigan but 
what has mortgages of thousands of do!lars 
assessed. Notes and mortgages (usually 
notes accompany mortgages) are taxed in 
nearly all the States, the same as other per- 
sonal property. And why shou!ld they not 
be here? Ifa man has a thousand dollars 
in money it is taxed the same as other per- 
sonal property. If with it he buys or takes 
a mortgage, his — is taxed instead 
of the money, and why should it not be? 
He is worth no more nor less than when he 
had the money. He has merely changed 
his property from money to mortgage. 
Should the mortgage he released from tax- 
ation the balance of the taxpayers would 
have that much more to pay, which would 
bea very considerable amount. The last 
legislature acted on this question, but the 
money power was not strong enough to 
carry it, and itis hoped it will not be now. 
It certainly could benefit none but that 
class. Itis true that notes and mortgages 
are not always found, but when they are 
they should be taxed. 

The mortgagor usually pays the tax on 
the whole real estate covered by mortgage. 
I think itis avery rare thing that he pays 
a tax on the mortgage besides. It is no 
more common to do so than itis to pay the 
taxes on the notes that he owes. Such cir- 
cumstances are certainly rare. The only 
recommendation I would suggest is that the 
real estate be assessed at its real value, 
less the amount of indebtedness forit. If I 
had a thousand dollars on which I am tax- 
ed, and bought with it a two-thousand- 
dollar farm, running in debt for it a thou- 
sand dollars secured by note or mortgage 
why should I pay any more taxes than 
have been paying? I am worth no more 
than I was before [ bought it. Certainly 
something of that kind might help the 
struggling farmer. The trouble with the 
tax law six or eight years ago was that it 
made the tax on the mortgage a lien on the 
land, to be collected where theland was lo- 
cated, consequently it largely released the 
mortgage holder from paying taxes. The 
design probably was to favor the mortgagor, 
but the result was to favor the mortgagee 
to the detriment of the mortgagor, the 


-same effect that the release of taxes on 


mortgages would now have. I was surprised 
that Governor Pingree should favor such a 
measure. I think it would not require a 
very wise prophet to predict its early death, 
such as the other tax law met, if it should 


pass. 
JACKSON Co. NATHAN SHOTWELL. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks if we know of any 
spring wheat being grown successfully as 
far south es Jackson County. We havenot 
heard of any in 25 years; but there may 
have been some tests made by Jackson Coun- 
ty farmers. Ifso, we would be pleased to 
get a statement of their experience. 





WE acknowledge the receipt of the third 
volume of the Register of the Michi- 
gan Merino Sheep-Breeders’ Association, 
through the courtesy of Secretary E. N. 
Ball. The volume is a credit to the Asso- 
ciation. It contains 524 pages, is well 
printed on good paper, and bound in mo- 
rocco. This brings the record of Michigan 
flocks up to the close of 1895, and is a neces- 
sity to every breeder of American Merinos. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 
Michigan. 


Pontiac now has five large carriage 
factories and itis estimated they turn out 
20,000 vehicles yearly. 


The A. P. Booth Packing Co.’s plant at 
Petoskey burned to the ground last Friday. 
Loss on buildings and cortents, $15,000. 


The Hibbard opera house at Jackson was 
destroyed by fire last Saturday night. The 
building cost $30,000 fifteen years ago. It 
was insured for $10,000. 


Prof. ‘A. J. Swain, superintendent of 
schools at Buchanan for the past eight 
years, died last Sunday ef typhoid pneu- 
monia at the age of 61. 


It is reported that Wyandotte is soon to 


“have a factory for the manufacture of 


caustic soda. The contract for a steel build- 
ing 200x400 feet has been let and it is hoped 
to have it ready by June. The factory will 
employ about 100 men. 


There will probably be no county fair 
held at Coldwater this coming season. 
The association is said to be burdened with 
a debt of $3,600, and as it finds itselt unable 
to pay its premiums the farmers who usu- 
slly make exhibits are rapidly losing in- 


Gov. Pingree some months ago offered a 
prize of $25 for the law student at the Uni- 
versity who.would bring to light the great- 
est number of obsolete laws now on the 





Michigan statute books. The prize has 
been awarded to'l'. L. Jacobs, that gentle- 
man having found more than one hundred 
such laws, 


It is said that an effort is now being 
made to form a stock company at South 
Haven with $50,000 capital for the purpose 
of running a eeneeaee and fruit boat be- 
tween South Haven and Chicago the com- 
ing season. If the scheme materializes it 
will provide fruit-growers of that region 
pe and reliable transportation to a good 
market. 


The Benton Harbor & Eastern Transit 
Railway Co., has closed contracts for the 
Courtright factory that has been idle for 
three years, and will convert it into a mam- 
moth electric power house to furnish power 
for their road that is to extend to Cassopolis 
from Lake Michigan through a tunnel 
under Benton Harbor. They expect to set 
300 men at work within sixty days building 
tunnel and tracks. 


Warrants were issued last week for the 
arrest of D. F. Comstock, C. W. Comstock 
and C. W. Cunningham, late president, 
manager and cashier, respectively, of the 
defunct Mecosta County Savings bank at 
Big Rapids. The manager and cashier 
were arraigned before a justice who fixed 
their bail at $2,500 each, which was fur- 
nished. The president was not arrested on 
account of sickness. The complaint charg- 
es violation of the banking laws, stating 
that about a month before the bank closed 
the president, manager and cashier execut- 
ed false and worthless paper to the amount 
of $9,000 running to the D. F. Comstock 
Lumber company, which is composed of 
the above named parties. 





General. 


Senator John Sherman sent his resigna- 
tion to Gov. Bushnell last Wednesday, and 
the Ohio governor immediately appointed 
Mr. Hanna to serve the unexpired term. 


Luther Henry Tucker, editor and propri- 
etor of the Country Gentleman, died at his 
home in Albany, N. Y., Feb. 23. He was 62 
years of age, and had edited that popular 
journal since 1873. 


The circuit court grand jury at Louis- 
ville, Ky.,has returned indictments against 
the officials of the defunct German Nation- 
al bank, charging them with conspiracy to 
defraud the public. 


Ex-President Jorge Montt,of Chili,is now 
in this country and will remain several 
months. He comes as vice-admiral of 
Chili for the purpose of studying the United 
States navy with a view to obtaining ideas 
for the improvement of the navy of his 
native country. 


Disastrous fires the past week have oc- 
curred as follows: Fort Wayne, Ind., 
hardware store and adjoining buildings; 
loss, $150,000; Middlebranch, O., Portland 
and Diamond Cement Co’s plant; loss $200, - 
000; Alexandria, Ind., American Plate 
Glass works; loss, $40,000. 


During the high water at Cincinnati last 
week, a five-story stone warehouse was so 
damaged that itcollapsed. Of the eleven 
men in the building at the time all escaped 
but one, who was crushed to death. About 
1,000 barrels of sugar, valued at $12,000,were 
destroyed. The building is a wreck and 
was valued at $40,000, 


President McKinley was duly inaugu- 
rated at Washington on Thursday. Several 
cabinet appointments were not definitely 
decided upon until Wednesday. The cabi- 
net complete as finally announced is as fol- 
lows: Secretary of State, John Sherman, 
of Ohio; Secretary of the Treasury, Lyman 
J. a of Illinois; Secretary of War, 
Russell A. Alger, of Michigan; Atvorney 
General, Joseph McKenna, of California; 
Postmaster General, James A. Gary, of 
Maryland; Secretary of the Navy, John D. 
Long, of Massachusetts; Secretary of the 
Interior, Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York; 
—s of Agriculture, James Wilson, of 

owa. 


The committee appointed to select a de- 
sign for a monument to be erected over the 
remains of Francis S. Key, the author of 
the famous anthem “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” bas made a selection with the 
understanding that the monument is to be 
completed in time for unveiling June 14, 
1898. The site selected is an elevated plat 
facing the main entrance to Mount Olivet 
cemetery, Frederick, Md. The bodies of 
Key and his wife will rest beneath the 
shaft. Five thousand dollars were appro- 

riated for the monument fund by the 

aryland legislature and the remaining 
sum needed was collected by the monu- 
ment association from persons in all parts 
of the country, many penny and nickel 
contributions being sent by school children. 





Any of our readers wanting a Land 
Roller or Pulverizer should write Lehr Ag’! 
Co., Fremont, Ohio. See ad. 


5 Drops—The marvelous curative remedy 
advertised by the Swanson Rheumatic Cure 
Co., of Chicago, in this issue, is doing a 
great and good work among the sick and 
afflicted everywhere. It is a wonderful 
remedy and is meeting with a wonderful 
success. 
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Smokine Meat WITHOUT Fire.—It 1s a well 
known saying that ‘‘where there is smoke there 
must be fire.”” Science, however, has made this idea 
obsolete, and to-day with Krausers’ Liquid Extract 
of Smoke it is possible to quickly, economicall 
and successfully smoke meat without a fire. This 
liquid extract is made by distilling the smoke from 
hickory wood and is absolutely harmless. By 
writing E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa., those inter- 
ested can secure free instructive matter about cur- 
ing-and smoking all kinds of meats. 


in_cas 
Here are the rules to 
follow: Use gnly words 


in the Englis 

not use any letters 
in a word more 
than_it 
SPONSL Words 
spelled alike can be used 
only once. Use any 
dictionary, and weallow 


counted proper 
nouns, pronouns, pre-- 
fixes, suffixes, any legit- 
imate wo: is 


sts of. words 
as above. to the per- 
son making the largest 
list; $10 for the second 
largest; $5 each for the 

next five largest lists ; $3 each for th t larges 
and $1 for each of the next 13 largest lists. We want 
you to know our paper, and it is for this reason 
we offer these premiums. We make no extra charga 
for the privilege of entering this word-building con- 
test, but it is necessary to send _us 25 cents silver or 
stamps, for which we will send you our handsome 
illustrated 28 page magazine for six months, and 
the very day we receive —— remittance ;we will mail 
= free, a beautiful picture, entitled ‘* The Forest 
nctuary,” 17x24inches a charming present. This 
offer is the greatest you have ever had made to you. 
Send your list at once. If you win one of the prizes 
our name will be published in our May issue. 
ddress THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 119 and 121 Nassau 

8t.. New York City, N. Y. 














RLMELY 


THE RUMELY Simple and Compound 
Traction and Portable Engines are Good 
Engines. The Portable Engines are 8 to 15 
h. p. and the Traction Engines are from 8 to 
20h. p. These engines possess the largest pos- 
sible traction power, easy steamin 

qualities, simplicity, strength an 













durability. Boilers made of best steel 
boiler plate of 60,000 Ibs. tensile strength. 
The six sides of the fire box are surrounded 
by water. They are built to meet the re- 
quirements of the trade and they do it. 
More about them in our free catalogue, 
M. RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 










SEND FOR CIRCULAR & TESTIMONIALS TO 


The Gtaway Harrow @ *issaw 


~SOLE MANUFACTURERS - 








EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney -at- Law 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 


in U. S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 


a eS - SELF-LOCKING 


HAND POTATO PLANTERS. 


‘Plant 3 Acres per day. 









se pai SELP-LOCKING 
YT LocKen HAND POTHTO PLANTER, 


Work'better and three times faster than the hoe. 
“EUREKA,” $1 25; ‘ PINGREE.” 81.00. 
cGreenville Planter Co., Greenville, Mich. 


Rife Hydraulic Engine 








Water suppli ically for resi- 

dences, stock farms,creameries,irrgation. 

- Water elevated 30 feet 

—see—§ for each foot of fall with 
a fall of 2 or more feet. 

* sien 6 Pure water delivered, 
using impure as power. 

RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


BUGGIES, (en 


anyone 
P to examine at low- 
est wholesale prices. Guar- 








ie PA : nt p 
UO) XR y + 
QS 4 monials Free. 1dr. in full) 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 158 W. Van Buren St., B-317 CHICAGO 


BARLEY, ‘OHIO BEARDLESS.” 


Six rowed, beardless and hull remains tight. Barly 
toripen Yields more bushels per acre than oats 
and brings the farmer twice the money. Try it. 
$1.00 per bushel. Bagsl5iceach. Write for cir- 
cular. catalogue and prices on Clover, Timothy, 
Red Top Blue Grass,Orchard Grags and Field Seeds. 


THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115 117, St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


| Thoroughly Fire-Dried Pedigreed Seed Corn. 
Brown’s Medium Early Yellow Dent, 


This-wariety cannot be excelled anywhere. Grown 
on this farm from pure, selected seed, continually 
for over 30 years. Many thousands of bushels now 
grown annually from our own seed. We take 
extra pains to preserve purity, and guarantee per- 
fect germination of seed. Price per bushel, re- 
assorted and cleaned (new bags), $1. Address 

J. H. BROWN, Climax, Mich. 


5 Best Seed Potatoes $1.50 per bbl, 


Carman No. 1, Carman No. 3, Rutland Rose, Banner, 
uick Crop and 20 other new varieties, all true to name. 
ll bbls. 3 bu. Early Siberian Oats 35c per bu. in bags. 
Send for sample of oats. E.G Saxton, Springport,Mich. 


10 pkts. of FLOWER SEED, or 
10 pkts of VEGETABLE SEED. 
Your choice with our catalogue 
LCBO LOS TTS 


of Fruits, Flowers. Potatoes, Bulbs 
and Seeds of all kinds. with this ad. and J@c. to pay 
postage. This will not appear again. Cut out for 























Can be Cured 


FRE A booklet, handsomely illustrated 
men and farm renters to become 
C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 
Send for 100 
pp. illus. book 


future use. Catalogue free to agents. 

GOULD NURSERY, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
describing Nebraska, her farms an 
the opportunities there for young 

farm owners. Mailed without charge on appli- 
cation to P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 
| i i and learn how. 
TAB., 258. 11th St., Phila. Pa. 











The Sheep Earns his Living. 
Saves Man’s Labor. 
An Economical Convenience. 








Other dairymen use a dog, a goat, or 


a calf, the one most convenient. 
Very many 
Improved U.S. Separators 


are being operated in this manner. The 
owner of the outfit here shown, writes : 


I am using a No. 5 Improved United States 
Cream Separator, and running it with one of 
your Sheep Powers. I use in the Power a 
sheep weighing 170 pounds, and it runs ver 
nicely indeed. The sheep took to the work 
quickly, so that we can leave him to run the 
Power while we are milking or doing other 
chores. I am separating 450 to 500 pounds of 
milk per day in this way, and consider it the 
most convenient Power out. 

I finda apt of $15.00 to $25.co per month 
on my milk in thoroughness of skimming over 
~~ other method. A. A. DUNKLEE. 

South Vernon, Vt., March 7, 1896. 


We sell a thoroughly practical Sheep or Dog Power. 


OUR CATALOGUES DESCRIB 


E FULLY. THEY ARE FREE. 


LIVE, HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE 


CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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Che Pousehold. 





CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
FLINT, MICH. 





We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
This invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accep by many. Address all letters for THE 
HOUSEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








LIFE. 





A little child, with glowing cheek 
And beaming azure eye, , 
Chases in her chiidish joy. 
A bright-winged butterfly. 
She stops and draws a perfumed breath, 
And, with a fluttering sigh, 
A little heart sends up a prayer, 
“Oh, God! don't let me die!” 


The maiden in her bridai robes 
Stands by her lover's side, 
And feels that not in ali the world 
Is found a happier bride. 
Her joy complete, “‘Oh, God!" she cries, 
*-What hast Thou more to give? 
My cup is full, my heart o’erflows; 
“Ah, it is sweet to live!” 


A necklace made of dimpled arms, 
Two ruby lips to kiss, 
Two smiling eyes look into hers 
In ecstasy of bliss. 
The mother presses to her breast 
The child He had to give, 
And murmurs through her grateful tears, 
“Ah, now L live! I live!” 


The years roll past, and on her brow 
There rests a silver crown; 

She finds a deeper, calmer bliss 
Than when she wore the brown. 

Her children’s children ‘round her make 
The air with iaughter rife. 

She takes her husband’s hand in hers 
And whispers, “This is life!" 


Tread softly; let the spirit leave 
Its dust in silent peace; 
The Sable Reaper, with his blade, 
Has said her iife shall cease. 
The spirit, as it takes its flight, 
Does this sweet message give: 
The pile lips murmur, soft and iow, 
“Lord Jesus, now I live!” 
—Housekeeper, 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





THE SEASON’S FUEL. 

March is the last month for getting up 
the wood for the coming year. The“provi- 
dent householder has this already prepared. 
He takes time by the forelock and gets a 
big pile of fuel ready early in the winter. 
But there are always those who are rather 
tardy about it, and these will, I hope, re- 
gard this as a gentle reminder of their duty 
to their better halves and not allow the 
month to pass and spring work to begin 
without ample provision in this direction. 

If there is anything which is exasperat- 
ing tothe cook, it is a scanty supply of 
fuel. And what is about as bad is having 
only green wood to burn, even though this 
is in abundance. 

A man would need but one day’s experi- 
ence as presiding genius of the kitchen 
with green wood his only resource as a 
heating agent, to convince him that as a 
temper-tryer it cannot be beat, yet many 
women have to get along with it year in, 
year out. The amount of energy expended 
in the continual poking to make it burn 
might be better employed. 

Less than a mile from our home I saw a 
woman chopping wood from a log at the 
door the other day. Did this speak well 
for her husband in the estimation of the 
passer-by? He is numbered among those 
who were born with that tired feeling 
which is such an affliction in the estimation 
of other people, yet which rarely troubles 
the victims themselves. 

Now, it takes no more work to prepare 
the season’s wood all ready for use during 
the winter months than it does to get it up 
alogatatime. In fact,it saves time to do 
So, a8 then there is nodelay when every- 
body is busy and the field work pressing. 
It puts a man all out of sorts for the whule 
day to have to stop work and get up a 
load of wood—and it puts a woman all ont 
of sorts to be obliged to ask him to do so. 

How many farmers’ wives the world over 
depend wholly upon a very precarious sup- 
ply of wood from day to day? I donot 
wonder at all that some of them have be- 
come desperate and gone out on a strike, 
setting the potatoes in the sun to boil, or 
putting them into cold water upon a cold 
stove and calmly awaiting the wrath 
which was sure to descend upon their 
heads when the noon hour approached and 
dinner not ready. It is related of these 
brave women that the lesson was effectual, 
that their liege lords took the hint and 
thereafter kept a good supply of fuel at 
hand. 


* * 
* 
The Household editor has felt pleased 


when, from time to time, the men who take 
the FARMER have signified their interest in 


ing to the male sex who read these columns. 
If there should be one among the number 
who in times past has been in the habit of 
drawing a log from the woods to the back 
door from which to cut the fuel an armful 
at a time, I want to ask a favor of him. 
For the sake of the woman whom you love 
and who loves you, the mother of your 
children, the one whoso faithfully performs 
the many and varied duties which fall to the 
lot of the farmer’s wife; for the sake of the 
girl you once courted and from whose lips 
the slightest wish was your law; in remem- 
brance of those days, which, when youstop 
to think of them,even now bring a thrill to 
your heart,put on your hat and wamus,go to 
the woods with your axe and make a begin- 
ning on the fuel supply for the year. To- 
morrow keep at the job and thereafter 
every day until there is ample provision for 
the whole year. 

Then when it is all prepared, split aud 
piled, the sticks neither too long nor too 
short, the “chunks” for the sitting room 
stove by themselves, you will experience a 
a feeling akin to true happiness, the con- 
sciousness of a duty done, a kindness ex- 
tended to one who truly deserves and who 
will as truly appreciate it. 

A * 


7 

Itis the little things of life which are 
wearing. Thelittle annoyances are hardest 
to bear with equanimity. Has not the 
woman who hushes the crying child so 
that its father may not be disturbed, who 
leaves her work to find the missing article 
which he wants, whois never too busy to 
sew on the button or todo the thousand and 
one little services which the loving wife is 
called to perform upon every day of her life, 
a right to like consideration? Yet how 
often itis that the doorstep needs fixing, a 
broken latch to be repaired,a new valve put 
in the pump or something done whereby 
she would be saved many extra steps or 
unnecessary labor every day. But she 
“gets along’ uncomplainingly, waiting for 
the time to come when they can be done as 
well as not. 
Itis easy to say what we would do in 
another’s position, but I think any woman 
would be justified in taking extreme meas- 
ures if she is not properly supplied with 
good, dry wood, for the kitchen stove at 
least. 





—<—or 


TO THE HOUSEHOLD. 





Someone asks why more of our farmers’ 
wives do not write to the Household. 
With the editor’s permission I will try and 
give a few reasons why at least one of the 
above named persons has never done so. 


First, among such good letters as we 
have in the Household mine would hardly 
be worth printing. Next, there areso many 
things to take the time when oneis kitchen- 
maid, cook, laundress, and seamstress all 
inone. There is scarcely time to answer 
letters from relatives and old schoolmates. 
A long time ago I read some directions 
for writers to follow and they were deeply 
impressed upon my mind; one was to take 
a subject and stick to it. How can we 
farmers’ wives stick to one subject when 
our minds are full, pressed down, and 
running over with so many things, from 
making Johnny a suit out of next to noth- 
ing which will look as nice as store clothes, 
down to making one pie do for twelve 
people, part of them visitors who came un- 
expectedly just at meal time. IfI ever try 
to keep my mind on just one thing for five 
minutes at a time husband is sure to rush 
in and want a button sewed on in three 
minutes less than no time. By the time 
that is done and the saw set or some article 
found for him, baby wakes, the fire is 
down, and the subject must be left till next 
time. 

But I can and will write on one side of 
the paper only, and if my letter does get into 
the waste basket it will not be as dis- 
appointing as the last bean crop. 

These winter days are so short! We get 
up late, there are heads to comb, dinners to 
put up, an example to explain or a lesson 
to hear, and if the rooms are tidied and 
dusted ready for possible company by ten 
o’clock we have got along well with little 
enough time left-for baking, with dinner at 
noon, for the men folks must have their 
dinner if they didn’t get their breakfast till 
eight o’clock, and my conscience will not 


The sewing is always crowding unless one 
can afford to hire, and there are many like 
myself who cannot do that. Should this 
find its way into the Household I will try 
and give some more reasons why the aver- 
age farmer’s wife doesn’t write to the 
Household. MRS. @RACE. 





or 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Fig. 1isa bibfora child. The model is 
of white marseilles or pique, embroidered in 
simple scallop of buttonhole stitch. Can be 
made of plain white gcods, in which case it 
should be quilted in diamonds with layer 
of sheet wadding between lining and out- 





Fra. 1. 
side. Finish at neck with narrow lace frill 
or ruffle, which can be used as a finish for 
edge of bib instead of scallop if preferred. 


Fig. 2 is a sprig of embrodiery suitable tor 
edge of baby’s blanket or skirt, to be done 


in silk. 





Fig. 3. 





Fie. 2. 

Fig. 3 shows a design for a corner of 
napkins, to be done in colored embroidery. 
ig. 4 isa daisy tidy pattern, to be made 
of white muslin; scraps can be utilized for 
the purpose. Mark the circles with a pencil, 
using a tumbler or goblet as guide; cut out, 
turn the edges in, and gather neatly; draw 
up and fasten securely; fill each opening 
with yellow worsted stitches fastened across 
from side to side; clipin the middle of the 
cross stitches; pick out with a needle so as 
to form a fluffy center or heart of each 
daisy. Joineach daisy as shown in illus- 
tration, and finish with white cord and tas- 
sels. This makes avery handsome tidy; 
can be made at odd moments, and is handy 
as pick-up work. The centers can be filled 
in with crimson wools if preferred. 
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Fig. 4. 

Fig. 5 shows a penwiper, of fan shape; 
foundation of cardboard covered with cloth 
embroidered in any simple design, or velvet 
may be used. Fill inside with several 
leaves pinked at the outer edge; finish with 
cord and tassel, or a simple bow of bright 
ribbon may be used instead. DORIS. 





A FRESH AIR ARTICLE. 





1 have read the articles of the Household 
for several years but have never written, 
but ifour editor will allow me space, will 
add my mite. 

Beth Crane voices my sentiments in her 
care of beds and rooms throughout the 
house. More care in regard to proper 
ventilation, methinks, would many times 





admit of a cold supper for the children. 


save sickness in the family, especial)y 











Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. 





this department. There are many belong- 






TheModern STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 





Try it on your Cycle Chain. 


where there are small children, and this 
year, with the large amount of apples and 
vegetables put into the cellars, see that the 
decayed ones are carried out and not left 
to send their impurities through the rooms 
above. Let the doors and windows of each 
room of the house be opened if only for a 
few moments and let God’s pure air come 
in. He meant it for us to breathe and it 
wil) not injure us if care is used in 
admitting it. 

So many mothers are afraid to Jet their 
little ones go out to play in the winter. 
They make a great mistake in shutting 
them up in close rooms. Bundle them 
up and let them go out and play in 
the sun and you will see them come 
in with rosy cheeks and bright eyes. I am 
the mother of three healthy children and 
feel that in a measure it is owing to fresh 
air and proper food. I have written quite 
a lengthy article, and if I am not consider- 
ed a crank will perhaps come again. 

FLuint. A. H. E, 

[The editor welcomes just such cranks as 
A. H.E. to our Household. Let one and 
all of our readers feel at perfect liberty to 
write their sentiments. Remember these 


are your columns, not mine.] 





THE UNCOMMONNESS OF COMMON 
THINGS. 





The farmer’s wife exasperates me some- 
times. I know her worth, know that with- 
out her nine-tenths of our fair land would 
be a howling wilderness. But she will go 
on doing the same thing in the same way 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year. 


No, 1 don’t mean you. You read the 
household departments of the agricultural 
papers. This help, added to your original 
originality, absolves you from the above 
charge. I mean your neighbor, the other 
farmer’s wife. Why, 1 know families 
where I could tell! what their breakfast 
will be every morning for the next month, 
and the only mistake I could possibly make 
would be, they might have, for three morn- 
ings, doughnuts in the place of cookies. 

Don’t let us doit. These common articles 
of food of which God gives us an abundance 
oo" prepared in so many appetizing 

Now, there are potatoes, for instance. 
That neighbor of yours always has boiled 





Fia. 5. 
potatoes,and when she has company or occa- 
sionally on Sunday she mashes them. Why 
not bake them, scallop them, slice them 
thin and fry in the pan with a little butter 
or droppings, or pare them and bake in the 
dishin which you are roasting your beef or 
ork. 

. Do you ever have creamed potatoes? 
Chop them in pieces about the size of dice, 
put in a basin in layers, ade ng flour, 
salt, and bits of butter between the layers; 
cover with milk and bake slowly until 
done. Especially nice for supper where the 
children carry their dinners to school. Of 
the different ways of ‘‘warming over” pota- 
toes there is no’end. See to it that your 
family is not served with them prepared in 
the same way for twenty mornings in suc- 
cession. 

Now, there are the bins of apples, sweet 
and sour, in the cellar. Your neighbor 
makes pies of them and once in a fortnight 
has apple sauce. You can have baked or 
boiled sweet ones and sour ones cut in 
halves, cores extracted, and sprinkled with 
sugar and small pieces of butter before bak- 
ing. Fried Wo make an_ excellent 
breakfast dish. Hot stewed apples or baked 
apple sauce should always accompany roast 
pork. Apple dumplings are an American 
institution. There are many delicious pud- 
dings to be made from this fruit, whether 
you call them “‘cobblers,” “‘bird’s nests,” or, 
as my round-faced German friend does, 
“apple grunts.” 

Does oatmeal always form your first 
course for breakfast? Why not have, part 
of the time, some of the wheat prepara- 
tions, graham mush, or grits? The health 
of your family would not be impaired 
should another dish occasionally take the 
place of thecereal. Toast,graham'or whole 
wheat gems, or even griddle cakes. Yes, I 
know these last are considered unwhole- 
some, but Jook at our present generation of 
farmers. They were “raised” on griddle 
cakes, and where can you find their equals? 

Whatever you do, sometimes do some- 
thing else. HOPE DARING. 


[Does our correspondent mean to imply 
that farmers’ families are the only ones 
where she can tell to a certainty just what 
the morning bill of fare will be? Does this 
not apply equally to others? Are there not 
families not living on farms where the 
morning meal consists of oatmeal, coffee 
and doughnuts, or toast, 365 days in the 
year?—Ep.] 





~~ 





With approach of spring take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
to purify your blood. It will make you strong. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 





A dear little boy who was hard at play, 
Sat down on the ice one day, one day, 
Sat down on the ice in a sudden way. 
His hands flew up, and his feet flew out, 
And he felt very sad I haven'tadoubt; | 
But he swallowed hard, and he winked quite fast, 
nd never a tear did he shed, not he. 
‘or he was a boy, with a big, big B, 
For he was a boy you see. 
Then a dear little girl went down kee-thump! 
And up came the ground with a funny jump 
And gave her forehead a wee little bump. 
Then, oh, the wailing that filled the air! 
And auntie and mamma were hurrying there; 
and as many as six big tears came out 
‘o find what the noise was all about! 
For she was a girl, with a small, small g. 
For she was a girl you see! : 
—Youth's Companion. 


——or 


THE INFLUENCE OF A FARMER'S 
HOME. 


During these long winter evenings, or 
stormy days, the farmer or his sons may be 
at a loss to know what to do with their un- 
occupied time;and matters are not bettered 
any when they live where it is convenient 
to drop in at the corner grocery. 

Aside from the indolent and shiftless 
habits that boys are liable to contract by 
spending their time in such a manner, the 
conversation often indulged in, the vile ana 


coarse stories rehearsed, are not calculated 
to build up a noble manhood, but on the 
contrary, blunt and destroy the true and 
finer elements of one’s nature. 

Character is determined to a great extent 
by its environments. We eventually be- 
come, in a measure at least, like those with 
whom we associate. As the poet says: 

‘*Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Lewd conversation lowers the moral 
standard,creates an abnormal appetite and 
eventually breeds licentious habits. Show 
me the company which a boy keeps, and 
tell me how he spends his leisure time,and I 
will tell you about what sort of a man he 
will make. How often the husband and 
father starts for the ‘‘corners” just as soon 
as the chores are done, followed by the 
boys! Who is to blame? Perhaps it is the 
wife and mother, but more often we think 
the men are as much or more to blame than 
the women. 

In making a home attractive there should 
be co-operation on the part of the parents; 
otherwise there is likely to be. some uphill 
work. How many parents try to create 
within their boys a preference for home 
over all other places of amusement? Music, 
books, games, are all helpful. Perhaps the 
most efficient way is to set them a good 
example The parents who interest them- 
selves in books and music and have some 
object in life other than making money, 
usually have very little trouble in keeping 
children at home 

Furnish the children with amusements 
etc., get the boys a scroll saw or a set of 
carpenter tools,provide a workshop,and ten 
chances to one they will have no desire to 
go away from home to spend their evenings 
orstormy days. Can’t afford the expense? 
Nonsense! Prevention is a good deal cheap- 
erthancure. Musical instruments, books, 
tools, etc., will not cost you as much, even 
in dollars and cents, as it will to let your 
boys sow their wild oats. Is money to be 
compared to manhood, good habits or the 
satisfaction of bringing up a family to be 
proud of? Many young men spend enough 
money in cigars, tobacco, attending dances, 
or in ways far worse, to furnish all these 
luxuries, as some might term them,and put 
money in the bank besides. 

Keep the children occupied. Get them 
interested in something. If possible, let 
them have something of their own, the 
money they get from thatsource to be their 
own, to use as they think best. This will 
also teach them business methods, thus 
making them far more competent to fight 
life’s battles when the time comes for them 
to shift for themselves. 

VIRTUE AND PURITY. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 











Shall we live with our children or for 
them? We know of many parents who do 
the latter, especially the mother, who works, 
plans and contrives every way to advance 
the material interest of her children, but 
rarely do we find the former, where the 
parents are comrades as well as guide and 
mentor. 

A ccelebrated historian says, “If any one 
class of men more than another has risen to 
eminence, it has been the sons of widows.” 

Is it not likely that the mother left alone, 
will, more than others, make companions of 
her children? The thought seems worthy 
of consideration and we leave it with you to 
be thought out at leisure. 

Besides taking an active interestin the 
routine work of a child’s daily life we may 
have many readings together from first- 
class books and magazines for children. 
Let me tell you of a game that has whiled 
away many an hour pleasantly as the 
children gathered around the kitchen fire 
while we did our evening work. We called 
it playing “Guess.” One of the party thinks 
of an 7“ and gives the first letter of its 
name. For instance, one thinks of a ship 
and says, “I have thought of something and 
it begins with S.” Therest then question 
him and he must answer as best he can un- 
less the question comes too close and he de- 
clares it would be “telling.” They may 
ask, What color is it? Is itsomething made, 
or doesit grow? Has itlegs? Does it move 





about oris it stationary? Is it vegetable, 
animal or mineral? Have we one? 
course some will be easily guessed and others 
will tax the ingenuity of the best guessers. 
The best thing given us to guess was a light- 
house. In acompound word the first letter 
of each word was given. 

Dear mothers, with the little ones troop- 
ing around you,let us make the evenings as 
pleasant as possible, something tolook back 
on with pleasure in after years. What 
seems a little thing to us may give keen de 
light toa child. Let us make the children 
warm and comfortable, but let it be done as 
easily as possible,for of all the gifts we may 
or may not be able to give our children, 
there can be nothing of so great value as to 
give ourselves, our very best selves. 





EVENING WORK. 





These long winter evenings the most of 
us can spare a little time for a bit of fancy 
work. I have been gathering pieces of old 
silk, satinand ribbons. If the pieces are 
soiled, wash them, then cut all into strips 
three-quarters of an inch wide and what- 
ever length the pieces will cut. Fringe the 
strips at each side, leaving quarter of an 
inch through the middle; then sew these 
strips together, hit or miss, and roll into 
balls, mixing the colors nicely. Take two 
large bone cr wooden knitting-needles and 
cast on about forty stitches, more or less, 
according to the size of piece you wish to 
make. Knit back and forth, garter stitch, 
until the desired length. Knit loose 
as possible, and it will look prettier than if 
very close. This will make a pretty drape. 
I am going to put mine over the back of a 
sofa. 

It is alittle tedious and somewhat trouble- 
some to fringe the edges, for all the 
pieces cannot but cut the same way of the 
goods. But after it is knit it looks so pretty 
that it will pay you for all the trouble you 
have been to Use as many bright colors as 
possible, mixing the black and other dark 
colors evenly among them. ILKA. 

{To add a pretty finish to the above, save 
all the ravelings of silk, smoothly folding 
theminapaper. ‘Then make into tassels, 
blending the colors nicely,and fasten across 
eachend. Any light silks or ribbons may 
he colored some pretty, brightshade before 
raveling.—Ep. | 


THE COOKING SCHOOL. 








In the women’s course in the Agricultur- 
al College is found Domestic Science, one 
of the most useful and practical studies 
that can be found for women. And nearly 
parallel is Nursing, a study that attention 
has been called to by our editor who has 
suggested thatit be put in the curricnlum 
of the women’s course at the College. It is 
not expected that it could be made a train= 
ing schoo] for professional nurses, but to 
teach the best methods for preserving as 


wellas regaining the health. Our girls 
should know what to do in emergency 
cases, how to proceed until the physician 
arrives, how best to help the physician, 
how to read prescriptions and administer 
doses, how to nurse a fever patient, how to 
cope with contagious diseases and prevent 
their spreading, and such other knowledge 
as cannot be taught under the head of 
physiology, hygiene, or home sanitation. 
One authority says: ‘‘The capable, well- 
educated nurse is now regarded as almost 
as essential as the educated physician.” 

In my opinion it would be of vastly more 
service and benefit than mechanics to the 
co-eds, but my subjectis the cooking school 
which is already a pronounced success un- 
der the skillful management of Miss Mc- 
Dermott. 

‘I'he class is divided intosections and each 
section has a housekeeper. each girl taking 
this position in turn. The housekeeper 
starts the fire; and would you believe some 
of the girls had never started a fire? Some 
had never made yeast, and the most pro- 
ficient had much to learn. 

It is quite surprising how much the girls 
learnin asingle term. Different methods 
of preparing potatoes and oysters and some 
kinds of vegetables, how to make candies, 
and in this exercise were taught the poi- 
sonons coloring in candies, which to avoid, 
and much other useful information. 

Girls, just try the following recipe and 
then make up your minds to go to head- 
quarters and learn the thousand and one 
things pertaining to cooking and house- 
hold economy. 


COOKING SCHOOL CABBAGE, 


Chop cabbage fine and cook until tender 
in salted water, then carefully drain and 
stir in the white vegetable sauce made as 
follows: Place in a saucepan one heaping 
tablespoonful of butter. hen melted (be 
careful not to brown), stir in one. table- 
spoonful of flour,then add one cup of sweet 
milk slowly, stirring constantly. If too 
thick, pu’ in a little more milk. Salt and 
pepper to taste; serve hot. 

Life is too short to spend our time in 
needless and wasteful experiment, when by 
a little effort and will power we can learn 
the right and best way of doing things. It 
took me twenty years to learn to bake a 
custard to my entire satisfaction, and then 
I discovered that the proper way in a quick 
oven was to put ‘the basin ina re of wa- 
ter. Then I had some of those little mites 
of seedless raisins that apparently had two 
stems to everypaisin. The first time I under- 
took to prepare some of them I said to the 
purchaser; ‘The woman who has patience 





to stem those raisins can sing and work to 
the tune of Auld Lang Syne, whereas my 
favorite tune to: work by is Yankee Doo- 
dle.” Finally mince meat time came again, 
and some of those awful raisins still on 
hand. SolI took them, a few at a time, in 
my hands, and rybbed them briskly, and 
after spreading them on the table they 
were easily separated from the stems. 
Girls,(there is no higher ambition than to 
be able to conduct a home in the best pos- 
siblemanner. The noted divine, Dr. Gun- 
saulus, says: ‘The woman who can cook 
a good meal in one language is better than 
the woman who can’t cook a good meal in 
seven languages.”? And we are all familiar 
with the words of Owen Meredith: 
“We can live without friends; we can live without 


ooks. 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks.”’ 
PORTLAND. NINA BELLE. 





SOME TRIED COOKING RECIPES. 


TO DRESS MACARONI. 
Have ready a pot of boiling water. 
Throw a little salt into it, and then by 
slow degrees putin a pound of macaroni, 


alittle atatime. Keep stirring it gently, 
and continue to do so very often while boil- 
ing. Keep ready a kettle of:boiling water to 
replenish the macaroni pot if it should be 
in danger of getting too dry. In about 
twenty minutes it will be done. It must be 
quite soft, but must not boil long enough to 
break. When it has boiled sufficiently, 
pour in immediately a little cold water, 
and let it stand a few minutes, keeping it 
covered. 

Grate half a pound of rich cheese into a 
deep dish, and scatter over it a few small 
bits of butter. Ther with a perforated 
skimmer, commence taking up the mac- 
aroni—draining it well—and spread a 
layer of it over the cheese and butter. 
Spread over it another layer of grated 
cheese and butter, and then a layer of 
macaroni, and so on till your dish is full, 
having a layer of macaroni on the top, 
over which spread some butter without 
cheese. Cover the dish, and set it in the 
oven for half an hour. It will then be 
ready to send to table. 

Allow half a pound of butter to a pound 
of macaroni and half a pound of cheese. 
You may grate some nutmeg over each 
layer of macaroni. 


POTATO PUDDING. 


Boil a pound of fine potatoes, peel them. 
mash them, and rub them tkrough a 
colander. Stir together to a cream, three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar, and the same 
quantity of butter. Add to them gradually 
half a pint of sweet cream, a teaspoonful 
of powdered mace and cinnamon, a grated 
nutmeg, and the juice and grated peel of a 
large lemon. Then beat six eggs very 
light, and add them by degrees to the mix- 
ture, alternately with the potato. Bake it 
three-quarters of an hour in a buttered 
dish; serve warm, without sauce. 

MILK BISCUIT. 

Cut up three-quarters of a pound of 
butter in a quart of sweet milk, and set it 
near the fire to warm till the butter be 
comes soft; then with a knife, mix it thor- 
oughly with the milk, and set it away to 
cool. Afterwards stir in half a cupful of 
stronog fresh yeas',and add by degrees as 
much sifted-flour as will make a dough just 
stiff enough to roll out. As soon as it is 
wixed, roll itintoa thick sheet, and cut it 
out into round cakes with the edge of a 
tumbler. Sprinkle a large iron dripping- 
pan with flour; lay the biscuits in it, cover 
itand set it to rise nearthe fire. When 
the biscuits are quite light, knead each one 
separately; prick them with a fork, and set 
them again in a warm place for about half 
an hour. When they are light again, bake 
them in a moderate oven. 

They should be eaten fresh, and pulled 
open with the fingers, as splitting them 
with a knife will make them heavy. 

ILKA. 








USEFUL HINTS. 


In mixing stove blacking nothing excels 
strong soapsuds with a few drops of mo- 
lasses. 
~ If the water from the cistern is dirty and 
it cannot at once be cleaned out, tie a piece 
of mosquito net over the pump spout. 


Save the inner wrappers from the bars of 
soap ‘to wipe the flatirons on. They-are 
almost equal to wax paper for the purpose. 


A bit of powdered borax added to cold 
starch renders the articles wrung from it 
— stiffer, besides giving them an added 
gloss. 


OONE-THIRD cornstarch substituted for the 
same amount of flour in a white cake makes 
it whiter and finer of grain than when all 
flour is used. 

Buy bleached butter cloth at five cents a 
yard and cut circles therefrom to cover the 
tops of butter crocks. It looks much neat- 
er than old muslin. 

To banish objectionable odors from: a 
room try burning some ground cloves there- 
in. This gives a particularly pleasant at- 
mosphere, something like incense. 








CONSUMPTION CURED 

An old physician retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India mission»ry 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throatand Lung 
Affections; also a positive and radical cure for all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 
Powers’ BLocK, ROCHESTER, N. Y.: 





A LETTER TO WOMEN 
From = wa pees Gendanen 


For seventeen years I have suffered. 
Periods were so very painful that [ 
would have to go to the doctor every 
month. 

He said that I had an enlargement of 
the womb, and told my husband that I 
must undergo an : 
operation, as I had 
tumors in the 
womb, and it 
was a case of 
life or death. 

I was ope- 
rated upon 
twice, but it 
did not seem [: 
todo me any \\ 
good, it made 
me very weak. 
I was troubled 
with the leu- 
corrhoea a 
great deal. 

I also suffer- 
ed with the 
sick headache, 
vomiting 
spells, back- 
ache all the 
time, terrible pain in my left side, chills, 
loss of appetite, and could not sleep 
nights. After taking several bottles of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, some Liver Pills, and using your 
Sanative Wash, I recovered. 

I can eat well, and every one that 
sees me tells me Iam a different per- 
son. I can doall my own work, sleep 
well and feel well. I am growing 
stronger every day, and am able to go 
out and enjoy a walk and not feel all 
tired out when I return, as I used to. I 
doctored for sixteen years, and in all 
those years I did not feel as well as Ido 
at the present time. I wish that every 
woman that is troubled as I was, would 
try that medicine. Oh! it is so good 
to feel well, and it isall owing to Mrs. 
Pinkhim’s kind advice and medicine. 
—Mrs. JAMES CORRIGAN, 284 Center St., 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 












SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING, 
etc., thoroughly taught. Situations Fur- 
nished. 56-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. Address D. L. MUSSELMAN. Pres. 
GEm CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE, QUINGY, ILL. 
or wash out, No other 


You Dye intkec2 
30 Minutessss.c22% 


clothing made tolook 
like new. No failures with Tonk’s French Dyes. Send 40c. 
for six packages or 10c. for one. Any color for wool or 
cotton. Big pay Agents. Write quick. 


French Dye Go., Box77, Vassar, Mich. 


Your Children cured ot Bed- 
wetting. Sample free. ¢ 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, 








Turkey red on cotton 
that won’t freeze,boil 
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— TEs — 
SHORT ROUTE) 
Chicaeo, St. Louis & all points West, 


Home-geekers and California tourists. write 
4. B BHR, D. F. A, 
¥ Fort St., West. (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. RB. 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Macken. : 





Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 


A.M. P.M. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 7:35 «1:10 "6:00 
Tonia and Greenville..............0005 7:35 1:10 6:00 
Muskegon and Traverse City......... 7:85 ese 
OM sha ncccden cxccacine see. ccdccce 7% Cw 
TR a anda tdcadaccenciecasccsace 7:35 


1:10 0302! 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 


BLAINE GAvErTT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
JamES AvusTIn, Commercial Agent. 
GEO. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 





(jaan TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Weodward 
Ave. Telephone 39. 


























Lye. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr, 
t 7:55 am | Mt.Clemens, Pt Huron & Nort! 9:40 am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | i 8:25 pm 
+ 1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | + 1:30 pm 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | + 6:00 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45 am 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston ; * 9:30 
*12:00 m_ | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 om 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... t 5:40 pm 
*11:25 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | +10:00 am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKBE DIVISION. 

t 6:55 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | + 9: 
+11:30 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago t 308 ro: 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Gd Rapids-and B Creek | +11:50 am 
t 5:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | + 8:10 am 
* 8:00 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:35 am 
*10:45 pm | Gd Rapids,Gd Maven &Muskegon | * 8:05 am 





Dally except Sunday. *Daily. 
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Legal Department. 





CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 


LAW OF INHERITANCE. 


Having received numerous questions re- 
garding the distribution of the property of 
intestates, we have concluded to publish a 
brief summary of the inheritance laws of 
Michigan. By way of preface it may be 
well to define and explain a few terms 


which will be used in this article. 

By intestate is merely meant a person who 
does not make a will. When a person dies 
intestate the distribution of his estate is 
governed by statute. It will be remembered 
that all the laws here jaid down refer to 
persons who die intestate. 

The widow’s dower is her life estate in 
one-third of her deceased husband’s real 
estate. 

By the term real estate we refer to estates 
in fee or for the life of another, and not to 
lesser estates as tenancies for years, etc., 
which are subject to different rules. 

The term personal property needs no 
description. 

Right of representation, as here referred 
to, means the right of the children of a 
deceased brother or sister to take the share 
which their parents would take if living. 

ist. An unmarried man, a widow or 
widower who leaves no child or other 
lineal deseendant and an unmarried 
woman may be treated under the same 
rules, as the property of each is distributed 
in the same way. His real estate is 
divided as follows: (a) 1t goes to his 
father and mother in equal shares, or, if 
one parent is dead, to the surviving parent. 
(b) If both parents are dead it goes in equal 
shares to his brothers and sisters and the 
children of deceased brothers and sisters by 
right of representation. (c) If he leaves 
neither father, mother, brothers. sisters nor 
children of deceased brothers or sisters it 
descends to his next of kin in — degree. 
His personal property is divided in the 
same way as his real estate. 

2d. A widower with issue. In this case 
also the real estate and personal property 
are distributed alike. All property goes to 
the children, and children of deceased chil- 
dren, iftaere be any, by right of representa- 
tion. If but one child is left he takes the 
entire estate. These rules will also cover 
the case of a widow dying with issue. 

3d. A husband or wife dying without 
issue. The real estate descends as follows; 
(a) One-half goes to the surviving spouse, 
and one-half to the father and mother of 
the deceased, or, if but one parent is living, 
tothe one alone. (b) If neither parent is 
living one-half goes to the eablton. | 
spouse and one-half to the brothers an 
sisters of the deceased and to the children 
of deceased brothers and sisters by right of 
representation. (c) If the deceased spouse 
leaves none of the relations above spoken 
of the entire estate goes to the surviving 
spouse. 

However, in the case of a widow, these 
arrangements are in lieu of dower. She 
may (by statute of ’93) elect, instead,to take 
her dower. She, however, must make her 
election within a year after the appoint- 
ment of the administrator of her husband’s 
estate. 

The personal property of a married man 
dying without issue is distributed thus: 
(a) If it does not exceed $1,000 it goes to 
the widow. (b) If it exceeds $1,000, one- 
half of the excess goes to the father of the 
deceased—the other one-half and $1,000 
going tothe widow. (c) If the father is 
not living, his share goes to the mother 
brothers, sisters and children of deceased 
brothers and sisters in equal shares. (d) 
If none of these relations are living the 
whole property goes to the widow. 

The rules governing the distribution of 
the personal property of married women 
are the same, except that the husband 
does not receive $1,000 out of his deceased 
wife's estate. 

4th. Ifa married man or woman dies, 
leaving one child, then the child takes all 
the real estate, but in case of the death of 
the. husband, the child takes subject to the 
widow’s dower interest. As to the person- 
al property, ore-Lalf goes to the child and 
the remainder to the surviving spouse. 

5th. Where there is more than one child, 
the rea) estate is distributed equally among 
the children and children of deceased chil- 
dren by right of representation. (In case 
of the husband’s death, subject to the 
widow’z dower interest). As to the per- 
sonal property, one-third goes to the sur- 
viving spouse and two-thirds to the chil- 
dren in equal shares. 

6th. Kindred of half blood inherit equally 
with those of full blood, unless the estate 
came to the intestate from some of his an- 
cestors, in which case only those who are 
of the blood of such ancestor inherit. 

7th. Children who have been legally 
— are heirs of the persons who adopt 
them. 











RIGHT TO GROWING CROPS ON MORTGAGE 
FORECLOSURE BY ADVERTISEMENT.—J. H. 
S., Petoskey, Mich.:—The mortgagor has 
right to harvest all crops matured up to 
the day of the expiration of the year of re- 
demption. Upon the expiration of redemp- 
tion period all his right and interest ceases. 
If he removes crops after his interest there- 
in has ceased, he is liable for their value to 
the mortgagee or party in interest. 


PEDDLERS AND HAWEERS.—G. O. O., One- 
kama, Mich.:—I understand the statutes 


of this State permit a farmer to peddle his 
produce anywhere within the Jimits of the 


State. Has a city council the power to set 
aside this privilege and enact ordinances to 
prevent farmers from peddling on their 
streets when there is an established open 
market square?—The statutes on above 
subject were amended by legislature of 1895, 
and all the statutes relati?e thereto order- 
ed compiled. Copies of same can beobtain- 
ed of Secretary of State. It is the duty of 
every township board of any township, at 
a regular or special meeting, to license 
hawkers, peddlers, and pawnbrokers, and 
hawking and peddling, and to regulate and 
license the sale or peddling of goods, wares, 
merchandise, refreshments, or any kind of 
property or thing, by — persons going 
about from place to place in the township 
for that purpose, or from any stand, cart, 
vehicle or other device, in the streets, high- 
ways, or in or upon any wharves, docks, or 
open places or spaces, public grounds or 
public buildings in the township. City and 
village councils have the same authority as 
the township boards. 


Che Hackets. 


WHEAT. 














Tt has been a see-saw market all week, a day of 
weakness being followed by astrong market. As 
compared with a week ago values are 4@%c higher 
on spot, and about the same on futures. The con- 
dition of the winter wheat crop in Europe and this 
country is being watched closely, and the market 
will be largely governed from this time forward by 
the weather. The visible supply is steadily de- 
creasing, but has not yet reached a point which 
speculators regard as a basis for higher prices. 
European markets are in the same condition as our 
own. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from February 
10 to Marh 4 inclusive: 


No. 1 No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
Feb. 10.ecscccsecceccsee 88% 88 84% 
3 - Srnaeedat senomnete 87 87 834% 
“¢ U.sccccccccccssece 8534 8534 81% 
“i Weceseccccccscccces 86% 86% 
x —_ oss apes, Se 8546 81% 
“3 UZ ccccccccccccccce 80% 854% 82 
< UB.cccccccccccccsece B65 8614 82% 
* W.scccccccscccccce 8734 871% 83% 
se ereereseeni esos 87% 87% 84 
* 23.. 86% 86% 83 
“sd Acsocccceseccccse 8534 85% 81% 
oh WBivsccsssevccsesses 86% 86% 8254 
» Wescccccesccesece BO 8544 81% 
4g BWeesecssssseccsecs 80% 85% 81% 
Mar = 86% 86% 82% 
“4 2. 8744 8714 83% 
- 3.. 8614 8634 82% 
” 4. . 87 83 





The following is a record of the closing prices on 


the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 

May. July. 
Friday ...... seccesccceescccccsccces 86 74% 
Haturday..cscvesscccccccccccsccsses SOM 75% 
MONABY....ccsecccceccesscccecceese 87% 7% 
Tuesday..... enbeb 6enebe beeen sees — Uk 76 
Wedmesday.cocccccccccccccccevccce 87% 75% 
| sheone. WOK 75% 


The visible aupply of wheat on Saturday last, as 
— by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
43,797,000 bu.. a decrease of 1,418,000 bu. over the 
amount reported the previous week. 


The Adelaide Register estimates the wheat yield 
of South Australia at 2,690,000 bu, leaving a deficit 
of 462,0000 bu. 

Our agent at Buenos Ayres now estimates the 
exportable surplus for 1897 at 8,000,000 bu. or less 
than one-half of the small export of 1896. Our 
tia also mentioned general rains,.which 
should benefit the corn crop, but recent mail ad- 
vices have —— considerable damage from 
huge swarms of locusts.—Corn Trade News. 

Ohio sends reports of damage to wheat by the 
cold weather, the ground being bare of snow. 

So far no unfavorable reports have come from any 
section of this State, but it must be remembered 
that the most trying time of the season is just be- 
ginning. 

The Cincinnati Price Current claims that, allow- 
ing 450,000.000 bu as the wheat crop of 1896, there 
should be about 132,000,000 bu in farmers’ hands on 
March 1. 

The shipments of wheat from Argentine during 
the past five weeks have been 472,000 bu, against 
3,992,000 bu for the corresponding period in 1896. 

The Corn Trade News now figures the Argentine 
— surplus of wheat at 8,000,000 bu. For 
February 1 it makes the stocks of wheat at forty 

rominent continental points 44,000,000 bu, against 

.000,000 bu same date last year. 

The completeness with which the California 
wheat has been cleaned out this year by the 
Australian and Indian demand is shown by the 
published ‘‘call board’’ stocks issued Friday, only 
860,000 bu, against 3.150,000 bu last year and about 
9.000,000 bu two years ago. 

Beerbohm estimates the world’s wheat crop will 
show 36,000,000 bu short of last year on March 1. 

The Modern Millersays: ‘The domestic flour 
markets are generally dull. Only a few of the 
southeastern markets report a brisk demand at 
firm prices. The cornmeal and corn flour trade is 
better, the demand good and prices strong. Nearly 
all markets are paying good prices for bran.” gs 


tote 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








BUTTER. 

The butter market shows little change since a 
week ago. Creamery is in good supply, and holds 
steady at current figures; fancy dairy is scarce, and 
quite firm, while ordinary to fair stock 1s in ample 
supply and barely steady. Quotations in this mar- 
ket range as follows: Creamery, 18@20c; fancy 
oe Cue ig fair to good dairy, 12@14c; low grade, 
7@10c. At Chicago the market is reported quiet 
with only a moderate demand. Dairy butter of 
good quality is fairly active, and stocks are well 
cleaned up. Receipts of all grades are quite liberal, 
with quality averaging fair. Values are steady at 
current figures. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: Creameries—Extras, 
18c; firsts,"16@17c; seconds, 14@15c. Dairies—Fan- 
cy, 16c; firsts, 14@15c; seconds, 9@10c; imitation 
creameries, firsts 13@14c; ordinary makes, 10@11c; 
packing stock, fresh, 8c; roll butter, choice, 10c: 
off stock 8@9c. The New York market is not in 
good shape; receipts are ample, but the quality is 
only fair, and extras are in light supply. Export- 
ers are out of the market, owing to a decline in 
prices abroad, and the trade is slow and dragging, 
with no firmness except in the choicest creameries,. 
Ordinary grades are dull and unsettled. Quotations 





in that market on Thursday were as follows: 





EASTERN STOCK. 





Eastern creamery, fancy.... .....-+++++ 18 @ 
Eastern creamery, Choice, .......+- see 16 @Ii7 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 14 @14% 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, choice...........- %@ 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fair to good ..... 11 @l2 
WESTERN STOCK. 

Creamery, Western, fancy.... .....+++++ 19 @ 
Creamery, Western, choice...........+++ 17 @18 
Creamery, Western, fair to good........ 13 @16 
Dairy, Western, firsts. .......... eaaeen 13 @14 

ss thirds to seconds..... ......ese0 8 @ll 
Western imitation creamery, choice.... 15 @ 
Western imitation creamery, fair to = 
Factory, fresh, choice....... ... phisekeane 12 @12% 
Factory, fresh, fair to good...... ee 
Rolls, fresh, choice..... .....+.+ “ 13 @ 

se: ‘- — gommon to good.........., 8 @lil 

CHEESE. 


Our local market holds very steady, and quota- 
tions range the same asa week ago,namely,104@11c 
for the best full creams. It looks as if these figures 
would gauge the best prices of the year, as the ap- 

roach of the cheese making season wiil operate to 
Eoap down an advance. At Chicago the finest full 
creams have advanced since a week ago, and the 
market is quoted steady for the better class of goods. 
Shipments are larger than a yearago. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: Full 
creams—Young Americas, 9%@l1c; twins, 84@10c; 
brick, full cream, 64%@7c; Swiss, fair to choice,8%@ 
10c; Limburger, good to choice, 74@8c. The New 
York market is reported as fairly active and steady, 
business being largely confined to the home trade, 
a further deciine in the Liverpool market operating 
to shut off exports. Still itis not believed that the 
decline abroad will attect American markets for a 
time at least, owing to the light stocks available. 
Receipts at present are quite moderate. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as follows: 


New State, full cream, large, white, fancy 








Septembe®....... cece cececcsceee @12% 
Do do late made, prime......+ +++ +++ LL%¥@I2 
Do do good to choice......secesseevees 114@11% 
Do = do_ colored, fancy.........esseeeere @12% 
Do do do late made, prime......114%@12 
Do do re -114@11% 
Do do do _ fair to good 9 @il 
Do do small, fancy, white. 124@12% 
Do do colored, fancy.. 12% 
Do do good to choice.. 11%@12 
Do do common to fair..... 9 11 
Light skims, choice, small size @10% 
Do OD> BREED. <cscc0.50055 @10% 


Do do common to prime 
GON 5 ckdbb wkntes sdunne neehawaund bane: 3 @3% 

At Liverpool on Thursday quotations on finest 
American cheese were 57s. 6d. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. This is a de- 
cline of 1s. from the price as quoted a week ago,and 
the market is reported weak,owing to heavy receipts 
from various sources, with alight demand. 





BALELD HAY MARKET. 








DETROIT. Per ton. 

8 9 50@10 00 

850 900 

600 625 

450 4% 

CORE GERI sos cans 000 eccess estes esicecss, 200: 470 





LOOSE HAY. 


The following is a eo of the saies of loose hay 
at the Western Hay les for the week ending 
noon, March 4, with the price per ton on each load: 
Friday—17 loads: Two at $9; two at $8.50; four at 
$8; two at 87; two at $6; one each at $12, $10 and $9.50. 
Saturday—4 loads: Three at $8, and one at $10. 
—" loads: two at $8; one each at $8.50 
and $7. 
Tuesday—16 loads: Two at $9; three at $8; three 
at $7; three at $6.50; three at $6; one each at $10.50 
and. $8.50. 
Wednesday—9 loads: Two at $9; three at $8; two 
at $7; one each at $7.50 and $5.50. 
Thursday—4 loads: One each at $9, $8, $6, and $5. 
CHICAGO. 


Market quiet, steady and unchanged. Quotations 
on Thursday were as follows: 


Timothy, CMOICE........ecccccseseeecee8 8 10@ 9 OO 
wid ©. Leccccccccccscescesccesce BOO 8 SD 
” Re reye ©0000 cece cove 700 750 
TS ee ppestbe Sokbbebehasbenasesis Ce. ae 
Prairie hay........e.. scscscccceee 600 8 00 


NEW YORK. 
There has been a decline of 50c on most grades 
since a week ago, but since the drop in values the 
market has ruled stronger. Receipts are not so 
heavy, and dealers look foran improvement. All 
small siz bales are $1 lower than quotations. 
— in that market on Thursday were as 
ollows: 


Prime oe large bales............-815 00@15 50 


BO, TMG. 5000 cvcsiscvsdes cece soeeee 1450 15 00 

0. “3 ccccvccseevecceccccccccses 13.00 14 00 

No.3 * snebtunuee coccccccoscccece 11:00 12 00 

IUEE Kunibhesenbebes. osevienscaees eessse 1050 11 50 

ASIOVEP, MIKCH...0c00se00006 ecccccccecee 1300 183 00 

Straw—Long rye, best....ceecccececcees 17 00 18 00 

DORPIOD GOs cccce cesses csccns.s SOD IE 

SHOP PVC. .cccccocccccesccsesccss 1000 12 00 

Bb rccccccccccccccesove-cccccese 200 800 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The market has favored buyers under a light de- 
mand and plentiful supply. We notea decline of 
50c per ton on all grades since a week ago. Quota- 
“rosa in that market on Thursday were as fol- 
ows: 

Timothy, choice, large bales...........814 00@ 
= sad small bales........... 13 50 


4 No. 1 large bales............ 13 50 
$ No. 2 *“ *  gdahakbekeen 1150 1200 
No. 1 clover, Mixed.......cseecccececeee 1050 11 00 
As Se RVEE, MANE: son nvsncssons scnoes 950 10 00 
Straw—rye, No. 1, straight new........ 15 00 
o BIO. BL EVO... ctcncpecpeccctessse LAO 16D 
“5 DRMEIOE IDs c00ss c0cnescosccne - 950 1000 
Wheat and oat straw.....c..se0e esocsse 800 850 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





DETROIT, March 4, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 


a ee sac evoseseecces $4 50@ 

SEE bo bbbh An smn 65 cbhs Gasees abnaue cere 4 20 

eres 4 90@ 5 00 
Se ere eer eee 3 00 

BI IDS huis a asuheenccbseunpak as baxe 3 75 


CORN.—No 2, 23c; No. 3, 22%c; No.2 yellow, 
24%4c; No. 3 yellow, 24c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 26,408,000 bu., a decrease 
of 5,000 bu. from the previous week. 

OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
20c; hight —mixed, 18%c; No. 8 white, 18%c. The 
visible yo ged of oats on Saturday last was 13,897,- 
a an.08 nerease of 332,000 bu. since the previous 

urday. 

_BARLEY.—Quoted at 60@65c per 100 lbs. The 
visible onary on Saturday lest was 3,315,000 bu. a 
decrease of 81,000 bu. since the previous Saturday. 

RYE.—Quoted at 35%c per bushel for No.2. No. 
3 sells at 33c. The visible supply of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,582,000 bu., a decrease of 
295,000 bu., since the Ys steppe Saturday. 

CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot, $465 per bu.; No. 





2 quoted at $4 00@4 40. At Toledo prime is quoted 
at $4 75 for spot and March delivery. Market ac- 


tive. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Quoted at $1 35 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran, $10; coarse middlings, $10; fine 
middlings, $1200; corn and oat chop, 88; cracked 
corn, 89; coarse cornmeal, $9. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lotsare $1 per ton higher. 

BUTTER.—Market steady. uoted at 15@l7c 
for best dairy; good, 12@14c; common to fair 6@10c; 
creamery, 1 . 

CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 104%@llIc. 

BEANS—Quoted at 65c per bu for hand picked in 
car lots; unpicked, 40@55c per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
per bu, 1 15; medium, Yc; pea 75@87%c; 
red kidney,choice, $1 10@1 30. Market dull and de- 
clining. 

EGGS.—Strict! fresh selling at 124%4@14c per doz. 

ONIONS.—Michigan, 80c@$1 per “ny decom 
Spanish, 75c per bu. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at 20@27c per bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early Rose, 19@2lc; Hebrons, 19@22c; Burbanks, 

u 


per bu. 

APPLES.—Quoted at 60@90c per bbl for common; 
good 81@1 50: no fancy on a Market firmer. 
cCRANBERRIES.-—-Quoted at $2 per bu. 

DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 1%@2c;_ evapor- 
ated, 34@4%c per lb. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 11@12c in sections,for white, 
and 9@lic for dark comb; extracted, 5@6 per lb. 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 
1-lb sections fancy, 12c, broken combs, ; 
amber to dark comb, 7c; extracted, 5@7c per Ib. 

BEESWAX.—Prime, 23@24c per lb. 

HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 5%c; No. 2, 4%c; cured, 
No. 1, 6%{c; No. 2, 5%c; calf No. 1, green, 8c; cured, 
No. 1, 8c; No. 2, green, 64c: No. 2 cured calf, 6%c. 

POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 74@8%c; dressed 
turkeys, 12@12%c; dressed ducks, 10@11; geese, 8c. 
Live quoted 1@2c below the above figuree. 

Quotations at Chicago are: Dressed—Turkeys, 
llc; young gobblers 9%c; chickens, old and young 
hens, 64@7¢; roosters, 0ld,44%@5c; ducks, 9@1l1c; 
geese, 6@8c per Ib. 

DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 6%@7c for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 74%4@8c for fancy. 

DRESSED HOGS.—Quoted at 83 50@3 75 per cwt 
with $4@84 25 paid for fancy. 
PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as pom: 


Mess pork.........++ 00 
TE SIMI s 0 9 404 00500 06 009008. 0 ehd eis ses 9 25 
SRE SEC canes Wiens ese 558k Shah wo snes 850 
Lard in tierces, # Ib, compound...... 44 
Pure lard, BD. ....00 cece ccccccce cece 5 
eS | Serre eee 9 @10 
ol Re ee errr 5 
oice bacon, 4 sahoniehea bene neep es 7 
Extra mess beef, new # bbl.......... 650 
Plate DeeCL, 200 00000000 vececcce 700 
ENG ME Pn 40005 00500 00 aden eeenee 3 


OILS.—Raw linseed, 3ic; boiled linseed, 33c per 
gal. less 1c for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 42c; 
o. 1 lard oil, ; water white kerosene 8X%c; 
fancy grade kerosene, 94@10%; deodorized gaso- 
line, 9c per gal.; turpentine, 34c per gal., in barrel 
lots, less Ic forcashin10 days. Less quantities, 40 


per gal. 

HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, $5 50; 
double bit, bronze, $10; single bit, solid steel, $6 50; 
double bit, solid steel, $10 50 per doz; bar iron, 
inlay heey bolts, 75 per cent off new list; 
tire bolts,70and 1 vd cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, $1 75; galvanized barbed wire, $2 05 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
5 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $250 rates 

rcwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No. 

annealed wire, $1 40 rates. ire nails, $1 65; steel 
cut nails, $1 60 per cwt. new card. 

COFFEE.—City prices are: Rio, roasting, 15c; 
fair, 16c; good, 21c; prime, 20c; choice, . 
fancy,254c; Maracaibo, roasted,25c; Santos,roasted, 
24c;Mocha roasted. 29c: Java 32c. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Detroit, Mich., Mar. 4, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 548 head, 
from the west, direct to butchers 28, on sale 510;one 
week ago 483. Market quiet with sales at about last 
week’s prices. The highest price paid was $4 25 for 
4 good steers av 1,350 lbs and $4 for 6 av 1,173 lbs,but 
the bulk sold at prices ranging from 82 60 to $2 70. 
Canners and common butchers, $1 50@2 50; buiis, 
good shippers, 82 90@3 25; light to good butchers, 
$2 50@2 80; good to choice oxen, $350@4; fair to 
good, $2 75@3 40; stockers and feeders, 82 50@3 50. 
Veaicaives receipts were 132. active at $4 50@5 50 


per hundred Ibs. mostly, $475@5 20. Milch cows 
—¥ enews in good demand, range from §30 to 
each. 

Gill sold Mich Beef Co 2 fat oxen av 1,620 at $4, 
and 6 do steers av 1,172 at 84. 

Stevens sold Caplis & Cross 7 mixed butchers av 
977 at $3. 

Spicer & Merritt sold same 2 fair butchers cows 
av 1,140 at $2 75, and 1 do weighing 970 at-$2 50. 

Leach sold Mich Beef Co 7 mixed butchers av 847 
at $2.85, and a cow (canner) weighing 1,320 at 82. 

Ackley sold Caplis & Cross 2 bulls av 1,190 at 
$2 75; 4 cows av 950 at $275, and 9 good butchers 
steers and heifers av 1,064 at $3 75. 

Smith sold Loosemore 4 common butchers cows 
av 1,112 at $2 40. 

Vleet sold Sullivan a steer weighing 1,040 at $3 75, 
and a heifer weighing 820 at $3 45. 

Lewis sold Caplis & Cross a fat cow weighing 1,- 
250 at $3; 2do av 900 at $2 60, and 7 mixed butchers 
av 851 at 83 30. 

Glenn sold Schleicher 10 mixed butchers av 695 at 
$3 10, and 2 good sausage bulls to Caplis & Cross av 
1.210 at $2 80. 

Brumm sold same 5 mixed butchers av 860 at $3. 

Bergen & T sold Loosemore 6 mixed butchers av 
788 at $3 25, and 4 cows av 1,052 at $2 85, 

Adams sold Cook & Fry 5 fair butchers steers av 
932 at $3 55. “ 

Gleason sold Caplis & Cross 3 mixed butchers av 
946 at $3 10. 


Ansty sold Mason 2 cows av 1,030 at 82 40. : 

Clark & B sold Caplis & Cross 6 steers and heif- 
ers av 893 at 83 60. 

Burden sold Sullivan 2 cows av 975 at $2 50, and 9 
steers and heifers av 902 at $3 55. 

Smith sold Mason 6 mixed butchers av 788 at 


$3 20. 

Reason sold Caplis & Cross 2 cows av 965 at $2 40; 
oy a at $2 90, and 7 steers and. heifers av 901 
a i 
Robb sold same 3 fair butchers cows av 1,186 at 
$2 75. and 1do weighing 1,070 at $2 50. 

Taggart sold same 3 common butchers cows av 
1,010 at $2 25, and 11 good mixed butchers av 801 at 


Ed Clark sold Loosemore 7 fat cows av 1,188 at 

85; a canner weighing 950 at $225; 10 good 
mixed butchers av 799 at $335; to Sullivan a bull 
weighing 1,446 at $3 25, and 9 steers and heifers av 
818 at 83 35. 

Patrick & P sold Caplis & Cross 4 steers av 925 
at $3 60; 2 cows av 1,110 at $2 60, and a good sausage 
bull weighing 1,380 at #2 90. 

Ansty sold Sullivan 2 stockers av 720 at $3. 

‘Gen & B sold Reagan 12 mixed butchers av 715 
a 
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McHugh sold Caplis & Cross 5 steers av 946 at 
65; 2 cows av 915 at $2 75, and 3 stockers av 640 at 


Winegar sold Bradford-12 stockers av 677 at $3 25. 

Adgate: sold Sullivan a bull weighing 1,220 at 
$2 65, and 20 steers and heifers av 802 at $3 40. 

Gleason sold Mich Beef Co 18 good butchers 
steers av 905 at $3 70. 

York sold Fitzpatrick 6 steers and heifers av 790 
at $3 45, and 8 mixed av 972 at $2 65. 

Dennis sold Caplis & Cross 9 cows av 1,025 at 
$2 65, and 12 steers and heifers av 854 ‘at $3 60. 

Stoll & C sold Sullivan 4 steers av 1,350 at $4 25 
and 8 steers and heifers av 1,100 at $3 57%. 

Robb sold Fitzpatrick 10 steers av 945 at $3 60. 

Spicer & M sold Kamman 8 heifers av 810 at $3 40 
and 6 mixed butchers av 580 at $3; also 8 steers’ and 
heifers to Caplis & Cross av 987 at $3 50. 

Coyne sold Schleicher 10 mixed butchers av 613 at 


Prucha sold Loosemore 2 fat cows av 1,260 at $3. 

Spicer & M sold Kamman3 mixed butchers av 
866 at $275: a bull weighing 850 at $2 75 and 3 steers 
av 1,043 at $3 60; also 13 steers and heifers to Sulli- 
van av 840 at $3 50. 

Hubert sold Fitzpatrick 3 do av 853 at $3 50 and 5 
cows av 1,082 at $2 55. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson8 mixed butchers av 
881 at $250; 5steers and heifers av 790 at $3 40; 4 
mixed butchers av 807 at $275 and 2 do av 855 at 
$3 25; to Cook & Fry 7 steers and heifers av 817 at 
$3 40 and a bull weighing 800 at $260; to Fitzpat- 
rick 3cows av 1,093 at $2 50; to Caplis & Cross 4 
good butchers’ steers av 1,162 at $3 85; to Sullivan 2 
thin oxen av 1,410 at 8270; to Caplis & Cross 4 
at butchers av 980 at $2 85 and 3 steers av 923 at 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The receipts of sheep and lambs numbered 2,039 
head Thursday, compared to 2,338 one week ago. 
Market rather slow and prices 10c lower than last 
Friday’s closing. Range of prices, good lambs 
$4 40@4 80; light to good iL 35; good mixe 
$3 65@4 35; fair to ‘good mixed butchers, 82 50@ 


3 60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Ward 101 lambs av 77 at $4 70. 
Sharp sold Mich Beef Co 134 lambs av 90 at $4 75. 

Bandfield sold: Loosemore 46 mixed av 85 at $3 60. 
Ackley sold Monahan 46 mixed av 73 at $3 50. 
Burden sold same 85 mixed av 72 at $3 50. 

Hogan sold Duff 26 mixed av 90 at $3 75. 

Estep sold Sprague 149 lambs av 76 at $4 55. 

Leach sold Mich Beef Co50 most lambs av 77 at 


Sharp sold Young 81 lambs av 68 at $4 35, and 18 
mixed to Loosemore av 62 at $3 35. 
Howe sold Hiser 11 mixed av 99 at $3 50. 
Patrick sold Fitzpatrick 5$ mixed av 63 at 83 75. 
McHugh sold Monahan 116 mixed av 7 at $3 60. 
#enner sold Ward 43 lambs av77 at $4 50. 
Dennis sold Fitzpatrick 64 nixed av 73 at $3 50. 
& T. sold Loosemore 75 mixed ay 80 at 


HOGS 
Hog receipts bien | 3.170 head, compared to 
2,318 one week ago; of fair average mixed quality. 
Market active and unchanged from last Friday’s 
closing. Range of prices $3 50 to $3 75. Mostly 
$3 65 to $3.70. Stags 14 off. Rough and heavy $2 80 
to $3 40. Pigs $3 65 to $3 80. 
Roe & Holmes sold Parker, Webb & Co 78 av 161 
Ibs at $3 70. 
Proper sold same 63 av 184 at 83 60. 
Lewis sold same 49 av 209 at $3 65. 
Weeks sold same 78 av 172 at $3 67%. 
Leach sold same 54 ay 198 at $3 65. 
Joe McMullen sold same 96 av 175 at $3 70. 
Adams sold same 69 av 206 at $3 70. 
Howe sold R S Webb 28 av 164 at $3 70. 
Walls sold same 61 av 163 at $3 65. 
Joke sold same 78 av 193 at $3 75 and 53 av 154 
a q 
a” sold Hammond S. & Co 61 av 210 at 


Simmons sold same 69 av 199 at $3 65. 
Coats sold same 112 av 153 at $3 70. 
Roe & Holmes sold Bradford 22 pigs av 107 at 


$3 80. 
Hubert sold Parker, Webb & Co 28 av 174 at $3 65. 
Lucke sold same 105 av 192 at $3 70. 
Reason sold same 19 av 172 at $3 65. 
Burden sold same 30 av 202 at $3 67%. 
Bergen sold same 17 av 217 at $3 65. 
Smith sold same 30 av 149 at $3 65. 
Pakes sold same 62 av 212 at $3 70. 
Vleet sold same 16 av 169 at 83 70. 
Mc Hugh sold same 76 av 186 at $3 65. 
Watson sold same 31 av 193 at $3 67%. 
Brumm sold same 14 av 205 at $3 70. 
Dennis sold same 49 av 192 at $3 70. 
Weeks sold Parker, Webb & Co 153 av 188 at $3 70. 
Robb sold same 13 av 245 at $365. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 43 av 161 at $3 70. 
Taggart sold same 15 ay 234 at $3 65. 
Haley sold same 61 av 165 at $3 70. 
Roe &Holmes sold same 77 av 186 at $3 70. 
Sharp sold Hammond S. & Co 51 av 186 at $3 65. 
Clark & Belhimer sold same 30 av 180 at $3 65. 
Spicer & Merritt sold same 23 av 194 at $3 65. 
Coyne sold same 57 av 179 at $3 65. 
Clark & B sold RS Webb 71 av 201 at 83 70. 
Gleason sold Sullivan 85 av 161 at $3 65, 
Ansty sold same 83 av 137 at 83 65. 
Wilson sold same 15 av 153 at $3 65. 
Estep sold Sprague 34 av 181 at $3 65. 
McHugh sold Parker, Webb & Co 76 av 186 at 


$3 65. 
Spicer &M soldHammond § & Co 48 av: 156.at $2 65; 
20 av 249 at $3 65; 2 av 196 at $3 70, and 22 av 209 at 





Fripay, Mar. 5, 1897, 
CATTLE. 


Friday’s receipts of cattle numbered 156 head, 
through 95, on sale 61; one week ago 214. Quality 
not very good. The few here sold early at strong 
yesterday’s prices. Veal calves and milch cows 
steady at above quotations. 5 

Bandfield sold Caplis & Cross 7 mixed butchers av 
980 at $2 50; 2 heifers av 615 at $3, and 4 steers and 
heifers av 887 at $3 50. 

Roberts & Sp sold Loc 
at 82 50. 

Richmond sold Sullivan 5 stockers av 674 at $3 25, 
and a cow to Marx weighing 1,000 at $2 50. 

Doody sold same 2 cows av 1,005 at $2 75. 

an ag & Lsold Mich Beef Co a good sausage bul 
bey a 1,380 at $2 90, and 2 bulls to Moore av 595 
a ¥ 

Waukenhaut sold Caplis & Cross 2 common butch- 
ers cows av 1,050 at 82 35. 

Fox & Bishop sold Sullivan 7 stockers av 835 at 
$3 25, and 2 bulls av 1,025 at $2.50; also a fat bull to 


e 6 cows av 916 





. Mohr weighing 610 at $2 75. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Friday’s receipts of sheep and lambs numbered 
1,462 compared to 729 one week ago. Trade was 
active and prices steady to strong. Five dollars 
was the highest price paid for good lambs av 95 to 
103 lbs; balance as noted. All sold; closing firm.$§ 

H. Horner sold Young 20 mixed av 85 at 83, and 
9 lambs av 103 vt 85. 

Murphy sold Ward 92 lambs av 92 at $4 77%. 

Haley Bros. sold Mich Beef Co 77 lambs avy 70 at 
$4 60. and 20 mixed av 115 at $3 60. 

Ansty sold Hammond §. & Co 42 lambs av 70 at 


25. 
Sutton sold Ward 69 iambs av 71 at $4 70. 
ta sold Hammond S. & Co 35 lambs av 58 at 


%. 
Brumm sold Fitzpatrick 69 lambs av 71 at $4 70. 
Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co, 127 most 
a av 70 at $415, and 46 mixed butchers av 70 at 


Jedele sold Kamman 30 most lambs av 70 at 84 
and 46 lambs to Judson av 90 at $480. 





F W Horner sold Hammond S. & Co58 lambs av 
96 at $5 and 32 sheep and lambs to Caplis & Cross 
av 85 at 84, 

Waukenhaut sold Sutton 120 most lambs av 81 at 


Lomason sold Mich Beef Co 56 lambs av 80 at 
$4 50 and 19 mixed av 80 at $3 60. 

Underwood sold Sutton 75 lambs av 70 at $4 50. 

McMullen sold same 109 lambs av 80 at $460 and 
34 mixed av 80 at $3 50. 

Lovewell sold McIntyre 24 most lambs at 75 at 


50. 
Eddy & F' sold Mich Beef Co 49 lambs av 80 at 
$4 75 and 30 mixed av 75 at $3 65. 


HOGS. 


The receipts of hogs numbered 1,568 head; one 
week ago 976. Market active and strong at above 
quotations. Bulk sold to-day at $3 70. 

Taimage sold Hammond §, & Co 74 av 186 at 83 70. 

Moore sold same 120 av 190 at $3 70. 

Lovewell sold same 53 av 195 at 83 70. 

Sleeper sold same 34 av 158 at $3 70. 

McMullen sold same 90 av 195 at $3 70. 

Warren & D sold same 77 av 190 at 83 70. 

H Horner sold Sullivan 181 av 164 at $3 72%. 

Roe & Holmes sold Parker, Webb & Co 33 av 231 
at $3 70; 53 av 153 at $3 70; 6lav 175 at $370, and 48 
av 189 at $3 70. 

Strubel & C sold Hammond S &Co 51 av 172 at 


65. 

Smith sold same 55 av 169 at $3 65. 

Wilson sold same 64 av 180 at $3 70. 

Bandfield sold same 112 av 210 at $3 65. 

Boettner sold Parker Webb & Co 67 av 155 at 


70. 

Hauser sold Hammand S & Co 73 av 197 at $3 70. 
= sold Parker Webb & Co 62 av 170 at 

70. 


Lomason sold same 27 av 161 at $3 70. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 10 av 411 at $3 50, and 42 
av 228 at $3 70. 

Jedele sold same 36 av 182 at $3 70. 

Judson sold same 23 av 225 at $3 67%. 

aut & L sold Hammond S & Co 87:av 140 a 


Harger sold same 75 av 156 at $3 70. 
Fox & B sold same 93 ay 190 at $3 65. 
Cassay sold same 108 av 185 at $3 70. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFFALO, March 4, 1897. 


 peagetteacenam ge of cattle on Monday last were 
6,200, as compared with 5,500 for the same day the 
previous week: and shipments were 4,862, as com- 
pared with 4,290 for the same day the previous week , 
Of the receipts 68 were Canadian. Monday the 
market ruled slow, with a large eae gf of stock 
offering. Good steer cattle declined 10@25c, and 
other grades also showed weakness; fat cows and 
heifers were firmest, bulls held steady, while oxen 
were lower. Stockers and feeders were in large 
supply and lower for the choicest lots. Since Mon- 
day the market held about steady, but trade has 
been slow. and outside of a fair demanc for 
good butchers’ cattle, all grades have been 
weak. Veal calves have held firm, and 30 have 
milch cows. Quotations at theclose on Wednes- 
~*~ were as foliows: Export and shipping steers. 
—Pr 

lbs. 








ime to extra choice steers, 1,450 to 1,600 
. $4 90@5 00; do. 1,300 to 1400 lbs.. 8475 
@490; good to choice fat steers, 1,450 to 1,600 lbs., 
84 70@4 80; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
84 50@4 70; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
1,200 ibs,,84 25@4 50; coarse and rough fat steers 
1,100 to 1,450 Ibs., $3 25. Butchers native cat- 
tle.—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs., 
$4 00@4 25: fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
lbs,, 83 70@4 00; green steers thin to half fattened 
1,000 to 1,460 lbs., 83 50@3 75; fair to good steers, 906 
to 1,000 lbs., 83 50@3 75; choice smooth fat heifers, 
83 90; fair to good fat heifers, $3 25@3 65; light, 
thin half fat heifers, $2 75@3 15; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, $3 10@3 65; mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, 82 40@ 
3 30: good smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
$3 10@3 35; fair to good butchers cows, 82 40@3 00; 
common old cows, $2 00@2 40. Stockers, feeders 
bulls and oxen,—Feeding steers, good style an 
pape og 70; fair to good weight stockers, 
to 750 lbs., $3 25@3 40; light, thin and only fair 
stock steers, $3 00@3 15: light stock heifers and 
yearlings, $2 75@3 25; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, $3 60@3 75; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
83 25@3 50; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 65@3 00; 
thin.old, common bulls,82 25@2 40; stock bulls, $2 40 
@2 65; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports 
60@3 85; fair to fairly good partly fattened 
oung oxen, $3 15@3 50; old,common and poor oxen, 
. Veal calves,—Common to fair, $4 00@5 00; 
= to choice,85:25@5 75; prime to extra,86 00@6 25. 
d 


ilch cows.—Strictly fancy, 4 
choice, 830@34; poor to fair, 81 ; fan- 
cy springers, 45; fair to good, 816 


: common milkers and springers, 814@16. 
Thursday the market was firmer on good, prime fa 
cattle, and the outlook is regarded as favorable fo 
the coming week, a 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were.16,100 
as compared with 29,200 the previous Monday: 
shipments were 11,200 as compared with 17,400 same 
day the previous week. Monday the market opened 
slow and easy for lambs, but —— for sheep. 
Since Monday about the same conditions have 
ruled, ana lambs show a decline of 5@10c since a 
week ago, while sheep have advanced 5@10c from 
the prices of a week ago. sheep are scarce, 
there being less disposition to sell breeding stock 
at present than for several-years. The lambs, largely 
cross-breds,however,are not considered so desirable 
to retain in the flock,and are being marketed when- 
ever ready. Quotations at the close on Wednesday 
were as follows: Native Te handy 
weight wethers, 84 30@4 40; mixed sheep, choice 
to prime, 83 90@4 15; do., fair to good, 83 75@3 90; 
do., common to fair, 83 50@3 65; cull sheep, com- 
mon ‘to good, $265@3 40; heavy a sheep, 


er than a week ago, while choice pigs and yorkers 

have held firm at Monday’s advance, Some choice, 

light white hogs brought $3 95 Wednesday. The mar- 

ket closed firm. Quotations at close on Wednes- 

~~ were as follows: Good to choice 185 down to 160 
8. 


lbs, 83 85; fair to best 

80@3 85; good to prime 
heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs. quotable, 8380; 
Rough, common to good, $3 1 40; stags, rough 
to good, 82 50@3 00; pigs light, 100 to 120 lbs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, 83 80@3 85; pigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality,  8350@3 7%. 
Thursday the market was strong and active, with a 
good demand, and all offered were sold. Market 
closed firm. Pigs and light sold at $3 95@4; mixed 
packing and heavy, $3 85@3 90. 


CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarps, March 4, 1897. 


CaTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 44,632 
against 47,845 for the previous week, and 46,157 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 27.028, as compared with 33,094 for the 
same days last week, a decrease of 6,000 head. The 
market has improved since Monday, showing an 
advance of 10@l5c up to the close of Wednesday; 
but with the advance values are no higher than a 
week ago. Really choice cattle are scarce, and are 
relatively stronger than other grades. Good plain 
steers and butchers’ cattle are in request, and rule 
firm. Texans are also steady to strong. Veal 
calves are lower thun a week ago, but in good de- 
mand. Saies on Wednesday were made at 83 60@4 25 
for common to fair dressed beef steers up to 84 50@ 
5 for good to rather choice shipping and export 
cattle, with prime lots scarce and largely nominal 
at $ 10@5 35. There was no improvement in the 
quality of the offerings and the bulk of the steers 
sold at 8410@475. The stocker and feeder trade 
showed the usual animation, with sales mostly at 
$3 383@4 20, gooa light weight steers being largely 
wanted. Butchers’ and canners’ stuff shared in 
the general advance, cows and heifers selling large- 
ly at $2 40@3 75, and bulls at $2 40; calves sold 
ata range of $5 25@610. Thursday receipts were 
estimated at 11,000: market ruled steaay, but closed 
weak to 10c lower; fair to best beeves sold at $3 65@ 
5 35; stockers and feeders. $3 25.@4 20; mixed, cows 
and bulls, $1 80@4 10; Texas, $3 25@4 30. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Receipts for the past week 
were 61,447 as compared with 62,556 the previous 
week, and 62,893 for the corresponding week in 1896. 
Up toand including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 34,604, as compared with 37,880 
for the same days last week, a decrease of 3,000. 
Business on Wednesday was active and prices 
again rather on the upturn than otherwise, 
with about everything sold at an_ early 
hour. The general market, together with prices, 
was about the same as yesterday. Western sheep 
sold at $3 90@4 15; western yearlings at $4 15@4 35; 
western lambs, $4 60@4 65; the Colorado lambs,$4 75 

. A few extra native lambs sold at 25; me- 
iums at $4 75@4 80, and others at $4@4 50. Thurs- 
day —— were 15,000. Market slow, with native 
sheep selling at $275@430; western, $3 50@4 20; 
lambs, $3 15@5 15. 

Hoas.—The receipts for last week were 188,386 
against 187,927 for the previous week, and 217,767 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 100,049, as compared with 106,987 for the same 
dayslast week, showing a decrease of 6,000 head. 
The short supply makes a steady to strong market 
each day, and prices are steadily advancing. On 
Wednesday morning there was considerable of a 
rush on the part of buyers to get in early, hence the 
first sales showed an advance of about a nickel, bu 
after the pwn shipping orders were out of the 
way values dropped back to about ‘T'uesday’s close, 
rather easier than otherwise, with quite a number 
left unsold. Rough and common packers sold at 

30@3 45; prime heavy packers and good mixed, 

$3 55@3 6744; prime mediums and butcher weights, 

75: prime assorted light, 8375, a few at 

$3 80@3 82%. A few lots of light mixed sold at $3 70. 

Receipts on Thursday were estimated at 33,000. The 

market ruled active at Wednesday’s average prices, 
but the outside figures were not reached. 


SAVE THE SKIM MILK, 


Farmers are just 
beginning to realize 
that practically all 
of the fertilizing 
valueof milk isin the 
skim milk and none 
of it in the cream. 
To keep the skim 
milk at home usea 

SAFETY 


} Hand Separator 


This skim milk is worth fifteen cents:-per 
hundred pounds for feed. Saveit. Send 
for circulars. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
BLGIN, LisTs. 


Ww ANTED. peered ee oe Shell Corn. —— 
wanted. 3 

















mixed ewes and wethers, “ a 
Py — wethers,#4 25@4 35; bucks fair to good, 
00@2 75. Native lambs.—Extra to prime selected, 
85 00@5 15; good to choice, 84 85@4 90; common to 
fair, 84 4004 ; culls, common to good, 88 75 
@A 25; yearlings, fair to extra, 84 25@4 50; 
Thursday the market was more active and the feel- 
ing a shade firmer on lambs. Prime lambs sold at 
85 10@5 20: onaer lambs, $5 25; fair to good, $4 
5; culls, $4@450, Sheep firm. 

Hoes.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 22,- 
880, as compared with 23.360 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 16,480 as com- 
pared with 16,800 for the same day the previous 
week. The hog market shows some improvement 
since a week ago. It opened stronger and a shade 





grades were unchanged. Since Monday medium 


8. No cul 

H. C. WARD, Pontiac, Mich. 
Bigger crops and 
better times? then 


D0 YOU WAN write to JACOB 


REESE, 400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for price of the Slag Phosphate. 


FARM SCALES! 





Guaranteed first-class 
in every respect. Buy 
direct and save mid- 
dlemen’s profit. Write 
for prices and descrip- 
tion before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. « 


GRAND RAPIDS SCALE WORKS, 









higher on good, light hogs on Monday, while other 
and heavy hogs have advanced, selling 5@10c high- 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





MY 
MARVELOUS CURE 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
—Catarrh and Nervousness. 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., 
DEAR SIRS: _ February, 8, 1897, 

Ifeelit my duty to write what 5 Drops has done 
for me, as I have read two testimoniais published, 
which I don’t think are anything to compare with m 
marvelous cure. I have been a sufferer wit 
rheumatism for four years, and have tried many doc- 
tors and all kinds of medicines withvut effect, and 
have made two visits to the Hot Sprines of Arkansas, 
which only gave me tempvrary relief. During the 
four years of my illness 1 suffered more than my 
tongue could express, with a complication of diseases, 
Rheumatism Neuralgia, Nervousness, Heart 
Weakness (so I could not lay on my left side at all), 
and worst of all a very severe and obstinate case of 
Catarrch of the Throat. In September, 1896, I was 
stricken down with a fresh and terrible attack of 
Rheumatism, combined with all my other chronic 
ailments, and my friends despaired of my ever re- 
covering. By some providential chance I managed to 
geta bottle cf 5 Drops. Now itis three months that 
I have been taking 5 Drops. I took it justas directed 
and commenced to mend from the first dose and have 
continued toimprove. My cure is indeed wonderful 
for lam now able to walk without a@ crutch and feel 
likea new man. I am free from the severe pains in my 
sides and my nerves are a great deal better. My 
catarrh has disappeared and I cun sleep on either side— 
something I have not been able to doin years. By this 
you can see what wonderful things 5 Drops has done 
for me and I give 5 Drops all the praise, for in three 
months I have taken nothing else but @ little qui: ine. 
I trust this statement will be of benefit to those suffer- 
ing with similar diseases. I cannot praise 5 go 
too much. You may publish this letter as I can verify 
my statements to any one making inquiry. 

Yours very sincerely, 
J.P. WALLING, Roff, I. T. 

If you have not sufficient confidence after reading 
this letter to send for a large bottle, send for a sample 
bottle, which contains suffi- 
cient medicine to convince 
you of its merit. This won- 
derful curative gives almost 
instant relief and is a per 
manent cure for Rheuma- 
tism, Sciatica, Neural- 
gia, Dyspepsia, Back- 
ache, Asthma, Hay Fe- 
ver, Catarrh, Sleepless- 
ness, Nervousness, Nerv- 
ous and Neuralgic Headaches, Heart Weak- 
ness, Toothache, Earache, Croup,“ LaGrippe,” 
Malaria, Creeping Numbness, Bronchitis and 


kindred diseases. 

“FIVE DROPS” is the name and dose. Large bot- 
tles (300 doses), $1.00. Six bottles for $5.00. Sample 
bottle prepaid by mail, 25 cents. Not sold by druggists, 
only by us and our agents. Agents appointed in new 
ter= tory’ 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE 60., 


167 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





(TRADE MARK] 





Estab ished 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
HiIRsAM WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, JOHN BENSTEAD. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


ve Stock Commission Merchants 


o. 4 Excnange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, = N. We 


MODERN HOUSE Detroit, nearly new, ten 
street, near car line; wiiteeebiane tar sae 


bered cottage or farm. Give full particulars and 
value. 26Kas Washirgton, Ann Arbor, Micn. 


20 Acres Rich, Level Farm Land, 


free from rocks and swamps, and especially adapted 
for truck, fruit, cotton and tobacco ratsing, for $300, 
payable $10 down and $i or more weekly. Convenient 
to great eastern markets, in thickly settled section of 
Virginia. Genial climate all year. Splendid water, 
schools, churches, stores, mills, and desirable nmeigh- 
bors. Deed free and title guaranteed. No malaria, 
mosquitoes, blizzards or floods. Taxes and freight 
rates iow. For further information write to 
D. L. RISLEY. 211 8. 10th 8t., Philadelphia Pa. 


FARMS $15 to $35 PER ACRE. Good 
soil and water. Bought in hard 
times for cash. For sale on easy terms. No 
agents. THE RECORD COMPANY, Sioux City, Iowa. 


SOUTHERN TEX AS 


HOMES IN 


in the celebrated Coast Country. Cheap and on reason- 
able terms, ~-_ vegetable and field crop farms. Great 
protection. Diversified crops. 

ravel via Frisco Line from St. Louis. (For land 
ria THE AMERIGAN LAND SOMBANY, 
511 Pine Street, OEP OLS tno, 























The Detroit College of Commerce, 


SHORTHAND INSTITUTE AND SOHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY. 
See SWE EIT wae 
ow e ° e 
i tot Howland St., Detroit Mich ee 


Who can think 
ANED—AN IAEA gx some smpi 
ig n 
Protect your ideas; they may bri: ou wealth. 
Write JOHN WEDDERBURN Ye CO. Patent Attor- 


neys, Washi: m, D. C., for their $1,800 prize offer 
and new list of one thousand ) A wanted. 








AGENTS 















“i Hention Heh. Farmer. free, 


ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
ation. Made entirely of cast steed and wrought iron 


—practically indestructible. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth, $8.00 and up. 


~ sae. pamphet SENT ON TRIAL To be returned at my expense DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 


if not satisfactory. 


N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE GREAT POSSIBILITIES OF 
TAAT OTHER VARIETY. 





Every spring we hear something like the 
the following statements: “I believe that 
ifI had such a variety of strawberry or 
such and such a strain of blackberries or 
raspberries I could make some money.” 

What a delusion that ‘‘other’’ variety 
generally is. We read, from some fruit 
catalogue, the glowing results of some 
wonderful berry or vegetable and from 
these accounts we figure out great possibili- 
ties for ourselves, if w2only had some of the 
plants. That our anticipations may be 
realized, we pay a high price for a few of 
them, and the results are similar to thou- 
sands of other similar experiments—a fail- 


ure. 

Who are the successful fruit-growers? Is 
it those who are always trying every new 
thing that comes along? It is most invari- 
ably those who stick to one thing and push 
it to its utmost that make the money. 
Those who jump from one thing to another 
seldom make a success of anything. 

We have some varieties of fruit that do 
much better some seasons than_others. 
Take strawberries, for instance. The Bu- 
bach and Cumberland in a dry season are 
grand berries, but in a wet one they are 
dismal failures. Then some _ springs 
late frosts come and the blossoms of certain 
varieties are blasted, while others escape. 
It is not generally known that pistillate 
kinds are hardier than staminate ones. 

Some varieties require Jess ema | than 
others, some heavier soil, others higher 
temperature, and so it goes through all 
kinds of fruit as well as vegetables. 

We should not bein too great a haste to 
discard an old variety, but give it different 
opportunities to develop. If it proves a 
failure in one location, try it in another, if 
a failure in one season, the next may be a 
success. I tried a certain variety of straw- 
berry four different years,on as many dif- 
ferent soils and locations, before I would 
discard it as a failure. At another time I 
tried a variety three years before I found a 
situation that made it a success. 

I lately visited a grower who is yet grow- 
ing the old Wilson strawberry, and I doubt 
if there is another berry onthe market that 
can show greater results than what this 
man produced. . 

I find others who are still growing old va- 
rieties of fruitand vegetables that have at- 
tained a moderate success in their line of 
business. B. A. WOOD. 

KaLamMazoo Co., Mich. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
ABOUT THE CHEAP SUBSTITUTE 
FOR PARIS GREEN. 





Reading your excellent paper last week, 
the writer noticed one of Prof. R. C. Ked- 
zie’s thoughtful papers. This gives various 
substitutes for Paris green, which is said 
to be very expensive to the farmer, just at 
the period when needed most. 


Professor Kedzie’s opinion and research 
are both to be much respected. And now I 
am going to venture to ask that gentleman 
if he ever tried borax as a germicide. I 
am anxious to know, because some friends, 
farmers residing near Toledo, used it on 
cucumber vines, and even on potatoes, with 
very good success. ~ As all know, borax is a 
fine and harmless germicide and antiseptic, 
and a progressive farmer told me he is 
anxious to seeit given a fair trial by other 
farmers, as his experience with it,in various 
instances, has been highly satisfactory. A 
rose bush, for instance, the buds of which 
were eaten by vermin, and which could 
not develop, was not onlysaved by powder- 
ed borax, but was made a regal blossoming 
thing of beauty. This man is an enthusi- 
ast on the borax question for farmers, and 
says he keeps his henhouse pure and sweet 
with it, cleanses drains and stalls with it, 
uses it almost by the bushel, because, 
though it once was high in price, it now is 
very cheap, and so fine a disinfectant, 
cleanser, germicide, and so uninjurious in 
case of careless handling, that its ose must 
become widespread. Yours corcially, 

NEIGHBOR JONES 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


A STUDY IN WEEDS 





The best way to study weeds, is to pull 
them up out of your garden every day. 
They are by far your worst enemy, and 
only to be conquered by patient, daily 
efforts. Like every other work, system is 
everything. I find the best way is to 
divide the garden into six portions and 
confine your attention to one, from Mon- 
day until Saturday; even fifteen minutes’ 
work, daily, will do wonders. A piece of 
thick carpet to sit upon, a good trowel or 
scratcher helps, and for the dandelions 
and other long-rooted gentry, a weeder can 
be bought that does the work very quickly; 
it consists of a sharp knife fastened to a 
long handle, and it really is enjoyable to 
yank these pests out of the ground. Espe- 
cially is it a disgrace to allow weeds in the 
rose bed, and it is favorite*ground for them, 
the soil being so rich. In spite of our 
efforts to get rid of them, some of our 
weeds are very pretty. The little brown 
sorrel, for instance, with its bright yellow 


flower, causes a smile of pleasure, but if 
you meekly let just a small] bit remain, it 
increases very fast and the ground is soon 
covered with its tough, hard to get up, 
roots. Dandelions will come up and 
come up, with their winged seeds fly- 
ing all over the garden and you must give 
them no quarter. A thistle is another 
hard customer, but if one is allowed to 
grow up to — e. it a grand 
looking plant, and the flower beautiful. 
Only, that one plant will turn into a dozen 
next season. One fall I took up asmall 
thistle, potted it and placed on my con- 
servatory shelves, among the geraniums 
and begonias. In its aristocratic neighbor- 
hood, many did not recognize it and asked 
its name and if I would give slips from 
that pretty eo Weeding is a good way 
to observe the Golden Rule of doing unto 
others as you would be done by. Manva 
time have I toiled early and late to pull up 
the weeds, only to see an army of the flying 
seeds sailing over the fence from my 
neighbor’s garden. If everyone kept his 
own yard clear, it would be easier al! 
around. To be a _ conscientious, daily 
worker to clear out these pests has its re- 
wards. The plants do better. The beauti- 
ful brown earth aronnd them makes them 
show off to good advantage, and the work 
in the open air makes you a healthy and 
happier woman. ANNA LYMAN. 





For the Michigan farmer. 
FRUIT NOTES. 


As the season for planting orchards ap- 
proaches, we are beginning to ask ourselves 
how far apart is it best to set the trees and 
what plan.of arrangement is the most 
suitable. With anything of such a perma- 
nent nature as an apple orchard, these 
questions are of no small importance, and 
yet an examination of the grounds set to 
trees shows that neither of them are con- 
sidered as much as they should be. 


Trees are set too near together. Twenty 
feet looks like anample distance when the 
young apple whips are put into the ground, 
but somehow they lessen the distance won- 
derfully in five or six years. Then it is 
found that two rods are close enough, and 
when they come to maturity they will 
encroach upon each other even at that 
distance. Forty feet is a lonesome distance 
at first, but we have cometo the conclusion 
that it is close enough for the longer lived 
trees. An orchardist who has given the 
matter careful study claims that for an old 
orchard he preferred a distance of sixty 
feet. This may be going to an extreme, but 
certainly the solitary apple trees that one 
occasionally finds are good arguments in 
his behalf. Give one of these hardy trees 
ete of room, and it will spread out its 

ranches to rival an oak, yielding fruit 
enough for half a dozen of the same kind 
planted in the rows of an orchard. But 
such a growth takes years to accomplish, 
and though it might be the most profitable 
in the course of a lifetime, yet it would re- 
quire too long, with too many uncertainties 
to make that kind of orchard planting 
popular. 

Peach trees we often find planted ten or 
twelve feet apart, but we find that when a 
man sets his second orchard he is quite apt 
to make the distance twenty feet instead of 
closer. One large grower recommends 
thirty feet for the third orchard, but we 
believe he has not set it yet. Twenty feet 
does seem rather close when the trees make 
a rank growth, but that depends much 
upon the variety. 

In the arrangement of the trees it seems 
hard for people to give up the old square, 
though the triangular form has some points 


in its favor. Supposing the trees to be the 

same distance apart, 

*% * * * * *% * * 

* * * * * 

* * * * % * * * 
* * ¥* * * * 


SQUARE. TRIANGLE. 
then if circles be described about the trees 
so as to touch each other, there will bea 
larger amount of ground outside these cir- 
cles in the center of the square than in the 
triangle. This may look like a small mat- 
ter, yet a field that will contain fifty-three 
trees when in squares will accommodate 
sixty-four in triangles. In a large orchard 
this gain would be of no small importance. 
Setting a tree in the center of the square as 
is sometimes done would be of noadvantage. 
It would merely make the trees row 
diagonally across the field. Provided they 
were kept the same distance apartas in the 
triangle there could be no gain. In the 
latter form the trees stand equally distant 
in three rows instead of two, which would 
be of some advantage in cultivation. Yet 
we like to look down the green avenues 
formed by trees in squares, though they are 
somewhat prodigal of space. 

* * 


* 

The orchard fruits have their soils and 
locations more or less clearly defined. The 
plum will flourish in the ravines and bot- 
tom lands that would be worthless for the 
peach, the pear is at home on heavy, black 
clay, while the apple and peach choose the 
hills and high lands where drainage, both 
of the sofl and the air, are provided by 
nature. But occasionally they are found 
where they are hardly to be expected. We 
have seen single trees and even small or- 
chards of the Barnard peach on level,gravel- 
ly lands where other varieties were hardly 





worth planting, and it did fairly well. The 
same may be said of an occasional pear and 


plum. But the most remarkable instance 
of the kind was a small peach orchard on a 
sandy knoll that arose half a dozen feet 
above the alluvial soil of the St. Clair flats, 
three or four miles back from the lake. 
Here was a natural variety which seemed 
to be fitted to its place, but we doubt if any 
of the kinds known to the nurseries would 
amount to anything there. The original 
tree was from a stone agen by one of the 
pioneers. and from this the orchard had 
come. For more than fifty years the trees 
had occupied the ground. hen they died 
down sprouts sprang from the old root and 
renewed the orchard, which was sufficient 
roof of the hardiness of thetrees. Strange- 
y enough the fruit was above the medium 
in size, yellow, firm, and excellent in flavor, 
in fact superior to the majority of cultivat- 
ed varieties. This is an example of what 
may sometimes be found among the much 
neglected seedlings. Yet how few think of 
pee sg some natural fruit known to be 
fitted for their locality instead of oe 
ov stock that may be nearly certain to 
ail. 


* * 


* 

One question which many people ask and 
none, so far as we have heard, can answer 
is how to keep winter pears. They may 
keep well enough so long as they remain in 
cold storage,but when taken out they soon 
spoil, so quickly that they cannot be placed 
upon the market. The winter pear is not 
yet what it should be,although varieties are 
getting numerous. Undoubtedly we shall 
have itin time, but at present its field of 
usefulness is limited. The mau who de- 
velops a fruit that can be handled in the 
winter as well as the apple, will deserve to 
rank with the originator of the Concord 
grape. Till that time comes, consumers 
must content themselves with the pear in 
its season, but we hope it will not be for 
long. ‘ m 


The German prune is grown extensively 


ed to our climate. One cause ofthis neglect 
has been the poor stock sent out by many of 
the nurseries. If the plums and cherries 
die people will set out again, but when it is 
atree with a foreign name, about which 
they do not feel certain, which fails to grow 
they are not apt to try asecond time. Those 
who raise it find itexcellent as a fresh fruit, 
without drying, and it is easy to grow. 


* * 
* 


“We have tried sweet apples and don’t 
like them,” says the Farm Journal. “Of 
course they are best for stock, but nobody 
wants them in the market. Nine out of ten 
apple eaters prefer tart ones.” Perhaps 
nine out of ten people prefer a tart ap- 
ple, but sweet fruit has its mission, too. 

ecause Only a small number of consumers 
ask for it is no reason why there should not 
be a good sale for it, so long as the supply 
is limited, and the number of sweet apple 
trees set is certainly a very small propor- 
tion of the orchard area. One extensive 
orchardist and shipper has frequently told 
us that he would rather have sweet apples 
of a good variety than any others. There 
is always, he says, a demand for a good 
sweet apple, and a serious mistake of fruit 
men is to neglect it. But only superior 
fruit is wanted. Asthis is the experience 
ofa man who has had several years to 
form his opinion,it should be worth consid- 
ering by those who are planting apple or- 


chards. 
* * 


* 

‘The Cuthbert will be discarded as soon 
as the London becomes known,” say some 
of the raspberry men. Perhaps it will. 
The Cuthbert is by no means perfect, but 
we must have better assurance than we 
bave yet been given that the London can 
adapt itself to as varied-conditions of soil, 
climate and cultivation. As yet it has not 
been long enough before the public to be a 
certainty. F. D.W. 








| BUCKBEE’s NEW 
GOLDEN LIMA 
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We wish to direct attention at this time to the 
firm of H. W. Buckbee, Rockford Seed Farms, Rock- 
ford, Ill., who for more than 25 years has been sup- 
plying the public with good, pure, sure germinating 
seeds of every variety for the farm and vegetable or 
flower garden. It is an undeniable fact that the 
fertile prairie soils of the West produce a seed that 
for vitality and germinating power is the equal if 
not the superior of anything grown elsewhere in 
this country. That is practically true of the Buck- 
bee’s New Golden lima bean, a cut of which we 
present herewith. It isatrue pole lima, which is 
the only variety than can be grown true to type or 
with any degree of certainty as to results. It is 
said to be fine in quality, a sure yielder anda pro- 
lific bearer. Send for a free copy of Buckbee’s seed 
and plant guide, which contains an unusual num- 
ber of things of value. x 





A Profitable Industry. 
The potato industry is increasing every year. 
This is a profitable crop, but in order to get’ the ut— 
most profit.a “au pd planter is needed. Don’t try to 
get along without one, for it is a monev maker and 
labor saver. Z 











on the Pacific coast, but is not often seen in | 
Michigan, though some varieties are adapt- | 
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Ask the Aspinwall Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich., for 
a catalogue. This concern makes the Aspinwall 
Potato Planter, a simple, solid, successful machine, | 
sold at a remarkably low price, 





WHEn writing to advertisers please mention that 
ae saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
'ARMER. 





Good News for Asthma Sufferers. 


We are glad to announce that the Kola 
Plant recently discovered on the Congo 
River, West Africa, has proved itself a sure 
cure for Asthma, as claimed at the time. We 
have the testimony of ministers of the gos- 
pel, doctors, business men and farmers, all 
speaking of this new discovery. Hon.L.G. 

ute, of Greeley, Iowa, writes that he could 
not lie down night or day from Asthma, and 
the Kola Plant cured him at once. Rev. G. 
Ellsworth Stump, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Newell, Iowa, was cured 
by it of Asthma of twenty years’ standing, 
and many others give similar testimony. To 
prove to you beyond doubt its wonderful 
curative power, the Kola Importing Co., No. 
1164 Broadway, New York, will send a large 
case of the Kola Compound free by mail to 
every reader of the MICHIGAN FARMER who 
suffers from any form of Asthma. In return 
they ask that you tell your neighbors of it 
when cured poor! sane his is very fair, and 
we advise all sufferers from Asthma to send 


for the Case. It costs you nothing. 
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Maule’s Up-to-date Collection of . 


Sweet Peas 


8 New Sweet Peas for 20 Cts. 


Every lover of flowers should grow Sweet 
Peas. No flower garden in the land is com- 
plete without them. Handsome in modest 
loveliness, most graceful in arrangement, 
unequaled perfume, exquisite coloring, abun- 
dance of bloom, unexcelled for cutting, suc- 
ceeding everywhere with everybody. 

Butterfly. Wohite,suffused lavender. 

Duchess of York. White,suffusedpurple. 

Firefly. Brilliant carmine; best self-color. 

Emily Henderson. The best pure white. 

Mrs. Chamberlain. White, striped rose. 

Meteor. Salmon, wings delicate pink. 

emon Queen. Blush, tinted lemon. 
ovelty. Bright orange rose, wings mauve. 

One full-sized packet of each of 
these eight Superb New Sweet Peas 
sent postpaid to any address for 


ONLY 20 CENTS. 


FREE With every remittance of 20 cents 
obit: forthe above collection, I will in- 
clude absolutely free, if you mention this 
paper, one packet of the New Dwarf Sweet 
Pea “Cupid,’’ which only grows 5 inches 
high, with pure white flowers, together with 
my Catalogue for 1897, the seed book 
of the year. It is free to all accept- 
ing this offer. It contains everything good, 
@ old or new, in Vegetable, Field or Flower e 
@ Seeds. Flowering Plants. Bulbs, ete., beauti- 
@ fully illustrated; over 400 illustrations. You 
@ need it, no matter if you purchase 10 cents @ 
@ or $10.00 worth of Seeds or Plants. Address 4 
® 
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3 WM. HENRY MAULE, 
$ 174 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The name 
of the greatest oat is 


4LLINOIS” 


yields over 100 bushels per acre, 
extremely early, finest quality, 
longest and strongest straw, 






Send your name and address on a postal 
card and I will send you a sample, to- 
gether with beautiful and instructive 
seed and plant book Free, if you 


\\ H.W. BUCK BEE 
ROCKFORD SEED FARMS, 
Rockford, Ill. 

mS P.O. Box 547 











THE HICHEST CRADE 


GRASS SEEDS 
IN THE WORLD TO-DAY 


ARE SUPPLIED BY 


Yer borderdont& 
GRASS SEED ror HAY, 
GRASS SEED ror PASTURE, 
GRASS SEED ror LIGHT SOILS, 
GRASS SEED ror HEAVY SOILS, 


AND 
“HENDERSON” GRASS SEED For LAWNS 
Our AMERICAN FARMERS’ MANUAL for 
1897, 32 ee devoted | entirely to Seeds for the Farm, 
mailed free on apy Corresp nvited. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK, . 
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for the Michigan Farmer. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 





Iam justin receipt of a letter from La- 
peer county thatisso fair an example of 
the letters I receive that I will give it in 
full and then endeavor to answer the ques- 
tions, hoping others may be benefited: 

ALBA, Mich., Jan. 23d, 1897. 
Mr. Hilton. 

DEAR Srir:—There are sO many ques- 
tions I want to ask you I hardly know 
where to begin. 

Now don’t say that sounds just like a 
woman, and not read farther, for like your- 
self I keep bees. And as my husband takes 
the MicHIGAN FarmMrER I read a good 
many of your articles on bee-keeping, and 
have thought I would write you before 
this, and then I would think, No; perhaps 
I can learn for myself. 

Two years ago we moved from Ann Ar- 
bor, and that season my bees didn’t do 
very well. I thought perhaps it was be- 
cause they had been moved, but last year 
they didn’t do anything at all, while I read 
of yours Goes so nicely. Now I have 
double-walled hives and try to do every- 
thing I know or learn for their comfort. 

The last year has almost discouraged me. 
In the first place I have only ten stands, 
and as we only rent, I didn’t want to in- 
crease, So when they would swarm I would 
take out the queen and make them go back 
to the old stand, and it seemed as if all 
they wanted to do was to swarm. And 
then the drones! It seemed as though 
every other bee was a drone. So after 
reading your article of January 23d, I just 
thought, now, Mr. Hilton, I don’t know 
enough to keep out the drones, and would 
like to hear from you in regard to that, and 
why they swarmed so much, and how I can 
keer them from swarming. 

hat time in the spring shall I unpack 
them? Ihave usuaily unpacked them as 
soon as they began to work good, putting 
on supers after the first swarm. ow can 
[ go through them, cutting out the queen 
cells and not hurt their working or = 
them to robbing? I have been told 
could; or would you advise me to do as I 
did last year? y bees are Italians, or 
that is what they are claimed to be. I 
doubt if this will reach you as you do not 
mention your town. 

ours Respectfully, M. M. ~ 

First, the meving of your bees did not 
hurt them provided they were well venti- 
lated during their trip; this should be done 
by making a wooden rim the size of the 
brood nest and covered with wire cloth the 
same as yon use for your windows and doors, 
Moving them to new fields usually incites 
them to greater activity. Second, the rea- 
sons why your bees did not do as well as 
mine are numerous: first, your location is 
not as good as mine, second, your bees are 
not in proper condition, and did not receive 
the proper, attention at the proper time. 
Now if you have a properly constructed 
chaff or double-walled hive there is no un- 
packing to be done except to remove. the 
chaff cushions at the opening of the honey 
flow and put on a super of sections, and 
frequently I put the chaff cushion on top 
of the super to retain all the heat possible, 
and to induce the bees to enter the super 
early and get them interested in storing 
surplus instead of swarming. 

You say you don’t want increase, and in 
the same breath say you don’t put the 
super on until after the first swarm 
issues; you could not do a better thing to 
induce Swarming than this, or make it more 
impossible to store surplus. 

‘o get a good crop of honey you must 
have a hive teeming full of worker bees with 
few drones and little or no desire for 
swarming. In my Woodville yard last spring 
there were just 100colonies and to-day there 
are 130,less than-one-third of them swarming 
you see, and we took 7.200 pounds of the 
finest comb honey from this yard I ever 
saw. How did we do it? 

Well in the first place we have blossoms 
that secrete nectar, second, our bees are all 
hived on full sheets of foundation in wired 
frames. That practically includes the rear- 
ing of drones. Our first supers are put on as 
soon as the colonies have been equalized 
and all built up to as uniform strength as 
possible, and as soon as the first is half 
or two-thirds filled with honey, the first is 
raised up and another (all sections filled 
with full sheets of foundation) is placed 
under it, thus discouraging swarming as 
long as possible. If these two supers 
should become nearly full and not capped 
over ready for removal,.then we would 
raise the two up and put a third one under, 
and as one of my men puts it, ‘We keep 
a them ‘on the back for all the 

oney there is in them.” But in spite of 
us, some of them will swarm. My orders 
are, as Soon as &@ Swarm issues, lift off the 

upers; if the hivecontains queen cells that 
are not capped over it is a primeswarm 
and the frames are all lifted out and place 
in an empty hive; the old hive is refilled 
with new frames wired and filled with full 
sheets of foundation, the supers are put back 
where they were, the swarm is put back into 
the same hive they came out of and we 
have the same working force we had be- 
fore they swarmed, as all the bees at the 
alighting place will return to the parent 
hive as soon as they miss the queen, as will 
all other bees that are old enough to go to 
the fields. 

But supposing we find hatching queen 
= and no eggs or young larve in the 

ive; then we havea case of superseding 
the old queen and the mode of procedure 





is very different. We take out every frame, 
shake the bees down upon the alighting 
board and be sure that we destroy every 
queen cell. The frames are then returned 
to the hive, the supers replaced and the 
swarm returned; they having no means of 
raising more queens and only a “virgin 
queen” with them will not swarm but will 
go on with the storage of honey. In this 
way you see we save only prime swarms, 
and instead of dividing the working force 
as you do we keep it al! together and dis- 
courage swarming, while your plan en- 
courages Swarming and divides the work- 
ing force, making it practically impossible 
to store surplus, because they are not 
strong enough. Now your third question 
“how can I keep them from swarming” is 
practically answered from my standpoint; 
others may have better plans. 

I have never seen your hives or bees, but 
I will venture the guess that they have 
been hived on empty frames,or frames with 
small starters. he bees have practically 
been allowed to build their own combs, and 
the result is they have built about half 
dronecomb. ‘This debars the queen from 
laying as many worker eggs as She would 
were it all, or nearly all, worker comb. To 
keep her brood nest compact she fills this 
drone comb with eggs and the result is a 
horde of consumers and only half enough 
producers. This places the colony in an 
abnormal condition, and you have swarm 
after swarm abont half workers and half 
drones. If they were my beesI would get 
a new set of brood frames, and when the 
apple trees bloom next spring I would cut 
out every comb, transfer all the worker 
comb to my new frames, and render the 
balance into wax, filling up the rest of 
the hive with frames filled with full sheets 
of foundation. Then follow the plan 
have outlined above, and if there is any 
honey in the fields next season you will get 
your Share and have less trouble with 
swarming. 

In regard to going through and cutting 
out queen cells, it can be done at any time 
there are cells to cut, but I know of no bet- 
ter time than when they throw outa swarm 
and it proves to be a case of superseding. 
But suppose you had gone through this 
hive a Gay or two before they swarmed and 
had removed all the cells, then the colony 
would have been destroyed, as they would 
have no means of raising aqueen. Sol 
deem the promiscuous cutting of queen cells, 
in the hands of a novice, a dangerous ex- 
periment. 

It seems to me! have been all over this 
ground, through the FARMER, and it seems 
like repetition, but I am glad to do it if it 
will do any good and the editor feels dis- 
posed to publish the same. But don’t be 
afraid to ask questions. 1 will either 
answer by letter or through the columns of 
this paper, and if [ don’t make it plain the 
first time, write again. GEO. E.-HILTON. 

NEewayeo Co. 
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Fioods 


Cure sick headache, bad aE 

taste in the mouth, coated 

tongue, gas in the stomach, | Ss 
distress and indigestion. Do 


not weaken, but have tonic effect. 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


BARCAINS IN 


12 full pkts. only 20c. 
Sond stamps or coin, we will 
FREE mail one of these collections: A. 12 


to all, our 
104 page 


catalogue. 
=i With orders mentioning paper. 
-W. BARNARD & CO., 186 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


DANISH BALLHEAD CABBAGE. 


Imported Reliable Seed. 
Prices on application. Catalogue Free. 
FRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Grower, Rochester, N Y. 




















QLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED.—Home 
J grown, bushel or car load. Medium and Mammoth 
clover, true to name. Samples and special prices on 
application. ADOLPHUS WYSONG, Lebanon, Ind. 


CARMAN No.3 $2.59 


SEED POTATOES 
farly Harvest, Carman No. 1., Sir William, $2.50 bbl. 
Rutland Rose, Early Northern, Adirondac, $2.25 bbl, 
All the new and choice varietie: e 


All at low rices. 
Bend forOatalog. NORTHERN SEED C0. ,ROCHESTER,N.1. 


BERRY PLANTS °2!xinasa 


right prices. 
Catalogue G, with remarks on Berry Growing 
free. R J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mich. 


by the million. 
BERRY PLANTS Immense stock. 
Low prices. Best plants. ‘How to Succeed 
with Berries,” and Catalog FF EE. Write now. 
I. A. WOOLL, Elsie. Mich. 


ES At Very Low Prices. 

















Send now for Free Catalogue. 
Established 1869. 150 ACRES. 


THE GEO. A. SWEET NURSERY CO., 


Box 1372, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


SHEDS. 


Clover, Timothy. Hungarian, Millet and all 
other seeds forthe farm. If your dealer does not 
bandle our seeds write to us for prices. Twenty- 
five years successful experience. 

JOHNSON & SON, Coshen, Ind. 








‘Strawberry Plants That Grow.” 


Standard sorts, 81.50 to $2.50 per M. Best Rasp. 
and Blackberry plants, $3.50 to %.00 per M. My 
1897” catalogue mailed free. 

C. E. WHITTEN’S NURSERY, Bridgman, Mich. 


CHESTNUT, 12 CURRANT, 12 GOOSE- 
BERRY, 12 GRAPEVINE 83, prepaid. 
T. G. ASHMEAD NURSERY, Williamson, N. Y. 








IOWA SEED 





lowa Silver Mine Corn 
vrei scott County, towa, 219 BUSHELS PER AGRE ! 


The largest and most wonderful crop ever grown. It is a grand new varie- 
ty, the best and most productive corn in the world. Ears large, kernals 
deep, small cob, matures in 95 to 100 days. 
in Neb., 135 bu.; in Ohio, 135 bu.; in Texas 128 bu.; in Mich.., 97 bu. 
corn crop of the U.S. is only 28 bu. Just think of it! 
equal to seven acres of ordinary corn. See proof of above in our catalogue. 
There is money in farming if youonly know how. Don’t beaSnail! Be 
progressive. Adoptnew methods. Use good seed. Instructions for growing 
200 bushels corn per acre sent to all who order lowa Silver Mine Seed Corn 
from us. It will pay you to plant your entire corn field with this variety. 
Seed costs only 30 cts. per acre. t 
equal to a silver mine on the farm. Get your neighbors to order with you. 
. We refer to editor of this paper as to our responsibiiity. Price—Per peck 
75e, bush. $2.00, 2 bush. or more @ $1.85, 10 bush. $17.50. 


$500.00 IN PRIZES 


for particulars and our large illustrated catalogue of best novelties and 
standard sorts of Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds. AlsoSpecial Bargain 
List mailed free if you mention this paper. 


Yielded in Arkansas 188 bushels; 
Average 
Our prize acre was 


You can pay off your mortgage and it will be 


offered for largest yield in 1897. Competition open 
toall. Somebody's going togetit. Is ityou? Send 


CO. (Established 1871), Des Moines, Iowa. 





on TREES—fruit, 


ornamental—SMALL 


FRUITS, ROSES, VINES, SHRUBS, by 
buying of REID. Reid’sstock will respond 
to every need of every class of fruit grow- 


ers. 


big reductions. 
novelties. 


Small lots at small prices, big lots at 


Best standard sorts, choicest 


Fully illustrated catalog free. Esti- 


mates upon large quantities given if requested. 


REID’S NURSERIES, 





FRAWBERRY | 


BRIDGEPORT, OHIO, 








ALZERSGIANT 
Ins [ 
P ip 


— re Sk 


wherever —. 
to gain 100,000 new customers this yee with this 


tables and choicest flowers gm 
th, West. We wishag 


TOUTCH. SALZER’S NORTHERN-GROWN SEEDS 


Produce the finest v 
lanted—North, East, Sou: 


view we offer $1.00 for 14 cents, postpaid, 
10 NOVELTIES FOR 14c.—_WORTH $1.00. 


1 pkg. Bismarck Cucumber, 15c.; 1 pkg. Red Ball Beet, 
kg. Rarities, Muskmelon, 10c.; 1 pkg. Earliest 
ey 


0c.3 1 pkg. Emp. 


Withelm Lettuce: c.3 1 pkg. 
adish, 10c., and 

tal $1.00—sufficient for 

flowers all summer long! 





= uy postage, or mail 





qgotable and plant catalogue, & cents 


to intending buyers. 





SA LZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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Before buying Seeds 
you should write for 


FARM ANNUAL 1897 


Tells the plain truth about 
The BEST SEEDS that Grow! 


Hundreds of illustrations with remarkable NEW Novelties, painted from nature. 
“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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4g Mailed FREE to all. 
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swallowed. 
Currant. Catalogue free. 


CAMPBELL'S EARLY 


Best and most valuable. Highest commendation from highest authorities. Hardy, healthy, vigorous, 
very productive. Early or late. Largest clusters, finest quality, not foxy. 
None genuine without our seals. We gu: 
Grape Vines in the World. Small Fruits. Introducer of unrivalled Red Jacket Gooseberry and Fay 


GEO. 8S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 








Our Marvelous New 


CRAPE 





ds need not be 
Largest stock of 





jarantee safe arrival by mail. 










Peach Trees, Peach Trees, 


Peach Trees, Peach Trees, 


WE HAVE. TO OFFER ; 
Elbertas, Early and Late Crawfords. Smock, Hill’s Chili, Crosby, 


Snow’s 


Orange, Yellow St. John, Golden Drop, Early Michi- 


gan, Salway, and other best varieties. 


Send us your list for prices. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any addres. 


THE MICHIGAN NURSERY CO., Monroe, Mich. 
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‘BIG BERRIES 


OUR BERRY PLANTS known as THE BEST 
throughout the U. 8. We sell DIRECT to custom- 
ers. NO AGENTS. M.A. Thayer, highest recog- 


His hook’ “HOW BIG BERRIES AND LOTS OF nized authority on SPARTA. is our manager, 
Fuawnky oll ate, MERRIES ax. LOTS OF THAYER FRUIT FARMS, SPARTA, WISCONSIN. 





There has never been atime when grow- 
ersshould guard against failure with more 
care. There has never been atime when 
Ferry's Seeds were more essential. They are 
always the best._ For sale by leading 
dealers everywhere. Insist on having them. 


FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


is full of information for gardeners and 

oes. There will never be a better time 
han now to send forthe 1897 edition. Freee 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 












Best New SEEDS 


. MA Why you should send for our 
WFINE FREE Catalogue be- 
) cause OUR SEEDS are the 
best. Prices lowest. Sc 
Pkts. for Ze. Lots of Extras 
‘ree. Market Gardeners 
ask for Wholesale Price List. 
ALNEER BROS., 
No. 14 Alneer Blk, Rockford, IIL. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. cfice% pet thou. 
sand. All kinds small fruit p!ants cheap. 
DRESSER’S FRUIT FARM, Jonesville, Mich. 


One year. 
1,000 Peach Trees em hea: 
2 to $ ft., mostly branched, with freight prepaid to 
any station east of Miss. River for $20: or 500 for 
$11.50. Sample prepaid, 25c. Other sized trees propor- 
ional prices, B.S. JOHNSTON, Box 6, Stockley, Del. 
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TIEST BOOK EVER PRINTED. 


Yours, and “Sh 
aogue. R. H. Shu 


CE AY ery 


Finest flavor; la 





n 
Peach a au 
HARRISON'S NURSERIES, BERLIN 


FRUIT TREES. 


NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 


We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples. 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruits, eae 
By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 
business. Write us and save money by doing so. 


L. G. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








C= Seed Potatoes, 30 varieties, in bu. or car lots; 
4new varieties of corn and oats-that make large 
fields. A present for every M. F. reader. Prices low 
talogfree. C.C. BRAWLEY, New Madison, Ohio. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 





March 6 








epartment. 


UR Morro:—The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.” 


range 








Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MuIcH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. F 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor; 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. _ $ 
Pomona—Mrzs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsiianti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 


OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont, 

Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 

Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 

Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 

Secretary—Jno. Trimble,514 F. St., Washington, D.C. 

Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 

Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 

Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 

Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. S. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 














TAX STATISTICS. 





The subject of taxation in its broadest 
sense is perhaps the most important and 
far-reaching of any public question. In 
any event it is the public question of most 
immediate interest to the people. Prob- 
ably no tax system will ever be devised that 
will satisfy everybody. Doubtless there 
are multitudes of people who would be very 
glad if they had to pay no taxes atall. At 
the same time, every one admits that our 
present system in Michigan is not satis- 
factory. And there is a general feeling, 
both among taxpayers, who find it hard 
work to secure enough money to pay their 
taxes, and among students of the situation, 
that there are many inadequate provisions 
and unjust burdens in our system. 

Asa result of this feeling every legisla- 

ture does more or less tax tinkering. Four 
years ago, we believe it was, there was a 
law passed which was supposed to be a 
great improvement over the exi:ting laws. 
It was carefully scanned, in the Senate at 
least, and was the result of the close work 
of men who though‘ they were tax experts, 
but it apparently dia aot solve the problem; 
so far as we know there has been little 
change for the better, and in fact com- 
plaints are deeper thanever. This fact in 
itself shows the absolute necessity of the 
most thorough study and searching inves- 
tigation before we attempt to pass a thor- 
ough-going tax law. The subject is so 
broad, the interests involved are so com- 
plex, the workings of the law are so in- 
volved, that no one man can solve the 
problem; nor can any set of men,until some- 
body has given much study and thought, 
not only to the details of taxation, but to 
the theories involved. The Grange is in 
hearty sympathy with this idea, and two 
years ago favored the law providing for a 
State tax statistician. There were many 
farmers who thought that such a move was 
of no advantage, but such people do not 
think deeply enough. It must be under- 
stood thoroughly that this subject of 
eaxation is not a question for a day to set- 
tle or for one legislature; it will take some 
years of study, investigation and agitation 
before we can even hope to solve the 
problem with any degree of satisfaction. 
We must have the facts before we attempt 
to secure any adequate legislation. 

The work of the present tax statistician 
has been pursued under some difficulties, 
but in the main has been satisfactory. His 
work is in the right direction, and it is no 
time to say that the office should be 
abolished; we need more light; blind legis- 
lation is a curse and we have too much of 
it. 

There is one thought, however, that can 
be added here. Our belief is that the work 
of the tax statistician would be of vastly 
more weight if the plan were somewhat 
changed. We would havea tax commis- 
sion, serving without pay, made up of men 
representing various large interests, such 


as agriculture, manufacturing, railroads, 
etc. There should also be on the commis- 
sion a student of political economy. The 
actual work of the commission would be 
done by the tax statistician, but his work 
would be reviewed by the commission. The 
point is here: What one man says, no mat- 
ter how able he is, is apt to be taken with 
a grain of allowance by a great many peo- 
ple, but the facts that the statistician 
would obtain, when supported by repre- 
sentative men, would carry weight. We 
are glad to publish in this issue a letter 
from Hon. Leonard Rhone, Master of the 
Pennsylvania State Grange, which shows 
the methods pursued in Pennsylvania to 
obtain the same ends which we are work- 
ing for in Michigan. The Grange has suc- 
ceeded there in bringing about a vastly 
improved condition of affairs in taxation. 
Why can’t we do the same in Michigan? 
Only let us be sure that we know what we 
are doing. 


<t.ten 


GRANGE NEWS. 








OF the eight Grange letters to the Farm- 
ER of Feb. 20th, four were from Lenawee 
county. 


GRANGE Officers should be prompt in act- 
ing upon all legislative petitions as sug- 
gested by the State Grange. 


It is suggested that the local and gener- 
al deputies should be heard from occasion- 
ally in this department. All their success- 
es should be given out to encourage others. 
Who first? 


A NEW Grange with strong charter list 
was organized On the evening of the 15th 
ult. at South Dover, Lenawee county. 
This makes an even twenty for the 
banner Grange county of Michigan. 


Every subordinate Grange in the State 
has among its list of members a person who 
would, if appointed to report the leading 
features of Graage meetings to the Grange 
department in the FARMER, do much to in- 
spire others and at the same time greatly 
benefit themselves by such practice. The 
master bas the appointing power and 
should exercise it at once. 


EnsLEY CENTER GRANGE No. 544 met 
Saturday, Feb. 19th. The attendance was 
not as large as usual, but the meeting was 
very interesting. Had some very good talks 
on marketing produce which brought out 
some rather warm discussions. Thisis how 
the Grange benefits the farmer—educating 
him inaliterary way as well as teaching 
him how to grow and take care of what he 
produces.—w. 8. K. 


MORENCI GRANGE No. 280.—Bro. B. G. 
Hoig was elected delegate to the second 
annual round-up_farmers’ institute at St. 
Louis, March 2to5. Sister Sweet read a 
ad on the “Principle objects of the 

range.’’ Sister Colegrove aiso read a 
aper,‘‘Agriculture in the common schools.” 
‘he subject for discussion, ‘The benefits 
of co-operation in the Grange,’”? opened by 
Bro. Hoig, followed by Bro. Boody and 
others.—B. M. C. 


SyLvVAN GRANGE isin a flourishing con- 
dition. Four candidates were instructed in 
the first two degrees, and two new applica- 
tions received at last meeting. uite a 
number of our members drove to Hesperia 
last Friday to attend the Grange and 
Teachers’ meeting in progress there. The 
farmers here are much interested in the 
subject of the manufacture of beet sugar. 
The question was discussed at the last 
meeting of our Grange.—JESSIE HESSEL- 
SWEET, Cor. Sec. 


Ionra CounTY PoMONA GRANGE will meet 
with Banner-Grange, Thursday, March 18, 
Banner Grange entertaining. The forenoon 
session will be given to the general work of 
the Order. All fourth degree members are 
invited; evening session, fifth degree confer- 
red. The afternoon session will be opened 
by music, Banner Grange choir, with a liter- 
ary - program. Resolutions, suggestions, 
for good of the Order, questions for debate, 
and the Sisters’ Minute Club, all in order. 
All bring in your paper, remembering the 
question, ‘‘What would you do in the case 
of emergency?’ Choose your emergencies, 
—A.R. B., Lecturer. 


IRONTON GRANGE, No. 707, was organized 
about three years ago by Bro. E. B. Ward, 
but owing to the hard times and other or- 

anizations, we have moved slowly until 
just age January 14th, Bro. A 

almer addressed the people on Grange 
work, and February 19th we initiated eight 
new members and have more names to bal- 
lot on at our next meeting. February 20th 
Bro. E. B. Ward organized a Pomona 
Grange here with over fifty members, and 
I think that in another year we can send 
we a good report from Ironton Grange. 

e haye a good hall, and I see no reason 
why we should'not have atleast tifty mem- 
bers.—O. H. HAMMOND, W. M. 


CALHOUN Co. GRANGE will meet at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Abram Minges, 
on Thursday, March 11, 1897. Entertain- 
ment by Battle Creek Grange. Program: 
1. Bible quotations relating to farm life, by 
each member. 2. A study of woman’s wor 
and wages, Miss Lillian Adams; comments 
by Kate Woodworth and Frank Minges. 
3. Is this section of Michigan well adapted 
to dairying? How do we compare ir this 
industry with adjoining states? Is it a 
profitable branch of farm 5 S. E. Wood- 
worth, C. P. Chidester, G. C. Hicks, Mrs. 
Chidester, Mrs. John Woodworth. 4. Es- 





say or selection, Mrs. E. H. Hicks. 5. What 





the farmers think of setting state prisoners 
at farming, E Brown, A. Mead, 
Mrs. C. C. Poorman. 6. Reports from 
Albion institute, by all members attending. 
C. C. MCDERMID, LECTURER. 


ALLEGAN CENTRAL GRANGE.—AS we 
come under the head of live Granges, per- 
oe something in the way of what we are 
doing would be interesting. We commenced 
the year with about sixty members, and 
with ladies filling the chairs of Master,Over- 
seerand Lecturer. Every alternate meeting 
is literary,and our Lecturer is infusing new 
life into the Grange by her very interesting 
programs. The night of February 22d. we 
hold a Washington social, the program re- 
lating wholly to Washington and the af- 
fairs in which he figured. We also served 
cake and coffee and invited all our friends. 
Through the winter we have met at half 
past ten and closed at three, devoting the 
noon hour to our lunch and a social time 
generally. I feel that the great trouble 
with many of the dormant Granges is the 
lack of cultivating the social side. We 
have a commodious and comfortable hall, 
and many a brother and sister dates their 
mental growth from the time they joined 
the Grange.—M. L. v. 


WHITNEYVILLE GRANGE, KenT Co.—We 
hold our own, gaining as many as we lose. 
Our hall is 26x50, two stories, upper story 
for Grange, lower story for dining-room, 
kitchen, and atr- e buy our groceries 
at wholesale and all package goods sell at 
cost; those in bulk have a slight margin 
added to make up for shrinkage. We sell 
to members only, the store Leing open Satur- 
day evenings. A member saves enough on 
his groceries in two weeks to pay his dues 
for the year. We also have a library of 125 
volumes of history, travel, and fiction; also 
have one of the traveling libraries from the 
State. Every Grange that has a library 
ought to get one of these latter, as it only 
costs five dollars a year and you can change 
every three months. We are opposed to any 
change in the present road laws. Every 
farmer should join the Grange so he can 
help fight these laws and help push others. 
The farmers as a general thing are not like 
mules,for when the latter are attacked they 
will form aring with heels out and kick out, 
but farmers will get their heels in and kick 
one another.—A. T. D. 


Ion1A PoMONA GRANGE held its meeting 
of Feb. 18th., with Ronald Grange, with an 
attendance numbering toward the hun- 
dreds, seventy-four being seated at the 
first tables. Our Worthy Master H. J. 
Hall being unavoidably absent, Over- 
seer George Wooster occupied the chair. 
Reports were of much interest, and 
showed Grange to be in excellent working 
order, several new names being added to 
the list. 

Topic for discussion, ‘““What benefit did 
ou derive from the farmers’ institute?’”’ 
t was discussed until dinner, and after 
linner was taken up again. The institute 
had been a benefit to some and of no bene- 
fit to others, the former gaining their point. 

The reports of several granges were 
favorable. Jan. 1 Ronald Grange had over 
one hundred members. They have a large 
class of young people, that is a credit to 
the Order, and a good choir. 

The county lecturer reported Pomona in 
her 2ist. year. The Worthy Master 
thinks we had better celebrate. Pomona 
has done some work in that time, but it 
resolved to do better and more of it in the 
future. 

Resolved, By Ionia Pomona that the laws 
governing cities should be so amended as 
to deprive all cities of the use of the county 
jail as a city lock-up. 

Resolved, That the circuit court stenog- 
rapher’s salary of this circuitbe not raised. 
We think, with the extra he gets, his com- 
pensation much higher than other occupa- 
tions.—LECTURER. 


Union GRANGE No. 97 is in a good 
prospering condition. We have a very 
ee attendance and a fine literary pro- 

ram every time we meet. Our worthy 
ecturer keeps the Grange busy, allows 
no idling and all are here to respond. We 
have debates, orations, recitations, music 
etc. Weobserved Feb. 22d. with a socia 
and literary program. Paper, ‘“Washing- 
ton as a civilian,” Miss Ella Kilbourn; 
oration, ‘“‘Washington as a politician,” 
George Gan Jr.; oration, ‘‘Washington as 
a military genius and successful general,’ 
Thomas Buell; address, ‘“The progress and 
prosperity of our Republic from Washing- 
ton to McKinley,” Hon. D. D. Buell; select 
reading, ‘““‘The dusty Concord road,’’ Miss 
Lizzie Olmsted; address, “The right of 
Revolution and the principles our fore- 
fathers fought for,” Byron Bray; essay 
“The heroism of the patriotic mothers o 
the Revolution and their part in the 
struggle for liberty,” Miss Nellie Strong; 
recitation, Miss Depue, teacher Union 
City high school; recitation, ‘The twenty- 
four presidents’? Master Freddie Buell; a 
solo, by little Bessie Kilbourn; recitation, 
by Starr Bray, six years old. We had a 
very pleasant surprise of a large picture of 
George Washingon, drawn and presentd by 
George Gan, a young gentleman member of 
the ~aeaa It was a masterpiece of fine 
work. 

We bought last year three thousand 
pounds of twine. It gave good satisfac- 
tion; we are in hopes to do better this sea- 
son. We have not f°! the largest Grange, 
but we are convinced there is none better. 
Our Master was not absent once last year. 
We have a good hall and everything need- 
ed for convenience.—MRS8. IRA BUELL, Sec. 


KENT County PoMONA GRANGE will 
hold a two days’ session at Harmony 
Grange hall, just west of Grand Rapids, on 
Wednesday and Thursday. March 17th and 
18th. Harmony Grange has very kindly 
volunteered to furnish entertainment for 
this session of Pomona. The first day we 
expect to have an interesting program, in 





which all fourth degree members are ask 
ed to participate. The fifth degree will be 
conferred in the evening on all desiring 
the same. On Thursday morning will oc- 
cur the business meeting and at which we 
desire a full attendance of the members. 
Wednesday’s program: ‘To what extent 
does the prosperity of farmers depend upon 
legislation?”’ Bros. Wm. T. Adams, H. C. 
Hogadone, Will Myers. ‘‘What changes 
are necessary to make a shiftless farmer a 
thrifty one?” Bros. S.C. Peterson, Scott 
Duley, A. R. Denise. ‘‘What are some of 
the necessary qualifications for a good 
housekeeper?” Sisters Wm. T. Adams, 
Eliza Foster, J. R. Edison. ‘tHow much of 
success in life depends upon little things?’’ 
Bros. M. H. Foster, Harmon Burch, Sis- 
ters Harmon Burch and Wm. Chambers. 
‘*Who is responsible for the success or fail- 
ure of a Grange?” Bro. & Sister Dennison; 
Bro. & Sister Wesley Johnson, Sister John 
Preston. “What is needed to make the 
farmer’s home attractive?’? Sisters Gay- 
lord Holt, Adelia Peterson, Laura Clemons. 
“How have the distinct breeds of cattle 
been established?’ Bro. Gaylord Holt. ‘‘To 
what extent should agriculture be taught 
in our common schools?” Bros, Chester 
Slayton, Wm. Chambers, Sister Stanton. 
“Can another Grange be organized in this 
section, and if so where and when?” Bro. 
John Preston. ‘‘Which is more desirable . 
in life, knowledge or character?” Sister & 
Martha Berry. ‘Best methods for making ; 
dairy butter.” Bro. John Berry, Sisters 
Brass and Wm. Myers. It is expected 
that Alpine and Harmony Grange choirs 
will furnish music. Come everybody pre- 
pared to join in with recitation,song or dis- 
cussion and help us make this, our first two 
“ye session, a grand success.—k. R. KEECH, 
ect. 


THE dedication of Lime Creek Grange 
hall occurred according to program, on 
Feb. 24th. The meeting was called to order 
in the morning by Bro. Taylor, master 0 
the County "ot and a general business 
meeting was held. After dinner a public 
meeting was announced, and the people of 
Lime Creek Grange, led by Bro. Horton, 
Master of the State Grange, dedicated the 
hall to its mission of Grange work, which 
was followed by a program that had been 
arranged by Bro. Moore,Lecturer of Lena- 
wee County Grange. Among those on the 

rogram were such names as those of R. H. 

ogers, the noted farmers’ club worker of 
Medina; Brothers Moore and Van Wey, of 
Hudson; Mrs. Anna Corser, of Medina; 
Mrs. Lawrence, of Hudson; Miss Sebring, 
of Morenci, and Misses Gallup and Moore, 
of Medina. ; 

Bro. Horton gave an outline of the bills 
which met the full approval of the Grange, 
not that others should not be passed, but 
that each of these had been deliberately 
selected by the State Grange as of more 
than ordinary import. 

The traveling library, the tax statisti- 
cian, farmers’ institutes and collection of 
farm statistics by the supervisors are mat- 
ters started in the right direction, and none 
of them should be repealed, but the laws 
we have should be made more efficient. If 
the collection of farm statistics, for in- 
stance, were to be repealed it would.be a 
long time before we could get another and 
better law, because we had had one re 
——. Our present insufficient law shoul<s 

amended if necessary, and its work im- 
proved. The Kimmis pill, the Jibb anti- 
color bill, and the bill to prevent the appeal 
to a higher court from a justice’s court in 
any amount under $50, except where an 
important principle is inyolved, were also : 
explained, and the Grange supported each ‘ 
of the seven propositions. : 

A motion was made asking Bro.Van Wey 
for his paper for pub.ication in the MIcHI- 
GAN FARMER. 

Will the secretaries or some member of 
each Grange in Lenawee county address 
the undersigned, giving the date of the first 
meeting in pril of their Grange, the hour 
of meeting, and frequency of occurrence, 
also the name and postoffice address of 
master, lecturer and secretary.—E. WwW. 
ALLIS, Adrian, Mich. 












PENNSYLVANIA TAX REFORM. 





The following letter was received in re- 
sponse toa request to Bro. Rohne, Master 
of the Pennsylvania State Grange. It 
affords food for thought. 


To give you an intelligent understanding 
of the progress made by our tax conference 
within the limits of this letter would 
scarcely be possible. Our struggle in this 
line extends over a period of ten to fifteen 
years, but it wasin 1891 that a voluntary 
tax conference was formed upon the follow- 
ing basis: Agriculture was represented by 
five delegates from the State Grange; rail- 
roads by five; manufacturers by five; com- 
merce by five; labor by five; county 
commissioners by five, all serving without 
compensation. Sufficient money, how- 
ever, was raised jointly to do the clerical 
work and printing, amounting to about 
$16,000. The convention was organized by 
electing president, vice-president,secretary 
and treasurer. Three committees were 
appointed at the first meeting, one to com- 
pile statistics showing the estimated value 
of each class of property and the amount 
of taxes paid, with the mill rate of each 
class. © The value of real estate was ascer- 
tained from the county records by a special 
agent, who ascertained what property was 
valued at for the purpose of taxation, and 
what mill rate was levied. This was com- 
pared with the actual sale of property, 
exclusive of judicial sales and sales between 
descendants of families. By this method 
we were unable to determine the relative 
value of real estate as compared with as- 
sessments. 

The value of corporate ant 
termined by adding to the cash va. 
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stocks the cash value of the bonds as rep- 

resenting the true value of the property, 

then levying a horizontal mill rate. This is 

the basis upon which the Dill is framed. 

Fraternally, LEONARD RHONE. 
CENTER HALL, Pa. 





‘THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 





The next two or three 
weeks should not go by 
without every Grange in 
Michigan making its wants known to the leg- 
islature. During that-time every Grange will 
have an opportunity by petition to endorse 
the action of the executive committee of 
the State Grange at its recent session in 
Lansing. It is the bounden duty of every 
Grange to take some action; this question 
should be discussed and results made 
known without delay to senators and rep- 
resentatives in the legislature. We know 
very well by our experience of two years 
ago that these petitions carry weight, 
though we are sorry to say that two years 
ago not more than one-thirdof the Granges 
responded. Every Grange in the State 
ought to assist in this work. What is the 
use of co-operating if we don’t co-operate? 
What is the use of howling at the legisla- 
ture if we don’t tell them what we want? 
The Grange offers an opportunity for 
farmers to make their wants known. Let 
us not be guilty of neglecting the oppor- 
tunity and then curse the legislature and 
monopolists and everybody but ourselves 
for those things which we have lost because 
of our own neglect. There is no time to 
lose. This is important; let there be no 
delay. 


Making our 
Wants Known. 


* * 
* 


Last week the so-called 
Jibb bill, or the bill pro- 
hibiting the coloring of oleomargarine to 
resemble butter, passed the Senate by a 
nearly unanimous vote,only three members 
voting against it. There is no reason why 
this bill should not pass the House, and 
petitions favoring it should immediately be 
sent to members of the House. This is one 
of the strong Grange measures; it is fair 
and just and should go through. 

* * 
* 
Several weeks ago we 

Soe ae protested as emphatic- 
ally as we knew how against the likelihood 
of the removal of Mr. W. L. Rossman from 
his position as State analyst. We know 
that influential members of the Grange like- 
wise protested, but it was of no avail. We 
do not know the man who has been appoint- 
ed to this position. It is possible that he is 
just as competent as Mr. Rossman, but this 
is not a question of competency or personal 
feeling, it is a pure question of public good. 
The question is—shall a man occupying a 
post of work inthe service of the State 
which demands scientific training and rug- 
ged honesty be subject to every political 
breeze? The mere question whether Mr. 
A. has this office or Mr. B. has it is of no 
consequence, but the question as we have 
stated it isof vital consequence.There is an 
important principle involved in the case of 
Mr. Rossman. Thorough training in 
chemistry, absolutely fearless honesty, and 
recognized capacity have been entirely 
ignored, as the change made is purely po- 
litical. We regard this as a direct blow,at 
our pure food laws, and through them at 
the Grange, which is standing back of these 
laws. Wesay again that the new incum- 
bent may be perfectly competent, but that 
has nothing to do with the case. Unless 
charges of incompetency could be madeand 
sustained against Mr. Rossman he should 
have been retained. Possibly some may 
think we have stated the case too strongly, 
but. we believe it cannot be stated too 
strongly. For the present interests involved, 
great as they are, are not nearly so impor- 
tant as the vital principle involved; it isa 
disgraceful blow against capacity in public 
service. 


The Jibb Bill. 


* * 


* 

The length of our 
Grange news column is 
increasing in a gratifying way, but we 
need more news. We want to hear often 
from every Grange in the State; we want 
to know what you are doing, planning, 
thinking. Especially the latter. If you 
discuss an important topic, it is not of so 
much interest to us to know merely that 
you have discussed it; we want to know 
what you think about it. When the road 
question is discussed we want the corre- 
spondent not merely to say that the ques- 
tion was “‘ably discussed,” but we want to 
know in a sentence what the prevailing 
opinion seemed to be, and the reason for it. 
If our correspondents will follow this plan 


Grange News. 





Grange news will be the most valuable fea- 
tureof our department. /Let us have plenty 
of Grange news each week. 


ee 
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THE KIMMIS BILL. 


The above named bill is but the result of 
an effort on the part of the farmers toward 
a reduction in our county expenses. 

Last spring Calhoun County Grange form- 
ulated a preamble and resolutions calling 
the attention of the Patrons throughout the 
State to the necessity of a concert of action 
in the passage of aState law whereby coun- 
ty officials should be paid a fixed salary,that 
each taxpaper might know just how much 
their county officers were receiving, and 
then compelling them under a fixed penalty 
to turn all fees and perquisites coming into 
each office over to the county treasury, to 
be used in defraying county expenses. 

As the law is now, they not only receive 
their salary but all or nearly all the fees 
and perquisites coming into each office, 
oe in many cases to more than their 
salary. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Kimmis is the 
result of a demand toward lowering county 
taxes. It has been presented in the House 
and ifevera concert of action was neces- 
sary on the past of the taxpayers of Mich- 
igan it is on this measure. 

It is absolutely necessary that each 
Grange in the State should express to their 
own senator and representative their at- 
titude on the question, and the absolute 
need of the passage of this important bill. 

Patrons, you must Jend a hand, and let it 
be at once, now. When you have done all 


you can do, watch the vote. 
MARY A. MAYO. 





THE FARMERS OF MICHIGAN? 








Much has been written of late in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER aboutco-operation and 
organization, or the Grange and farmers’ 
clubs. They are very pleasant and socia- 
ble places to meet and talk. I am an old 
farmer, was a member of a Grange that,for 
lack of capital, co-operation, and because 
of the totally indifferent feeling of 
outside farmers, died a lingering death. 
My firm opinion is that not until the whole 
body of farmers is solidly united, will it 
ever accomplish anything beyond talk and 
resolutions. I am interested in reading the 
topics and subjects brought up for discus- 
sion by the different farmers’ clubs and 
Granges, and notice on most subjects there 
is a divided opinion; scarcely two men 
think just alike. They meet, have a good 
time, speak their piece, and next meeting 
try something else, and appear satisfied to 
letitend there. Itis su easy to sit in a 
room, think and write theoretical farming, 
but generally the gate 1s left open for the 
other fellow to putitinto practice. Take 
a dozen farmers in any one township and 
you cannot get them to hang together for 
one year on a mode of buying and selling. 
Some want to ‘‘pay as they go,”’ the others 
want the credit system. ‘Independent of 
diversity of circumstances among farmers, 
there are natural reasons why they cannot 
work and act alike. The size of their farms, 
the difference in soils in close neighbor- 
hood, and the location and adaptation of 
crops are wide apart. ‘To make the most 
money one cannot always follow in the 
tracks of the others, and like our bankers 
and brokers and political shysters, the 
farmers are not always strictly honest with 
one another. When the farmers are firmly 
united for the good of all we may look for 
better times, but it is one long look. 

ALLEGAN Co. A. G, HYDER. 


GOOD OF THE ORDER. 








REPORT OF STATE GRANGE COMMITTEE. 
Worthy Master, Officers and Members: 

Your committee on good of the Order 
would respectfully submit to you for con- 
sideration its report on the following reso- 
lution introduced by Stanley McPherson: 


Resolwed, That the Michigan State 
Grange heartily endorses the action of the 
National Grange in urging the appoint- 
mentof J. H. Brigham for Secretary of 
Agriculture, 

our committee recommend its adoption. 

Your committee also recommend that the 
State Grange have printed and send to 
subordinate Granges copies of the several 
reform measures introduced at this session, 
requesting them to forward petitions tothe 
legislature for the passing of laws to reme- 
dy the wrongs. 

We further recommend that the State 
Grange ask the MICHIGAN FARMER to pub- 
lish the result of the vote on the different 
bills relating to our interests, giving the 
ayes and nays. ; 

We heartily approve of the work of the 
tax statistician and hope the office will be 
continued, but would advise that immedi- 
ate action be taken by this body to bring 
about a reform that will right some of the 
wrongs and inequalities existing to-day as 
pointed out by that efficient officer. 

Realizing the necessity of a first-class 
farm journal, we would recommend that 
the members of the Grange give the MiIcH- 
IGAN FARMER their support by a liberal 
subscription list. Believing it will be for 
the good of the Order, we recommend that 
each delegate on his return be urged to act 
as agent for the MICHIGAN FARMER and 
secure as many subscriptions as possible. 

We endorse the action taken by the 
farmers’ clubs recommending that the 
legislature vote no special appropriation to 
our State university. 

The success of the Order depends wholly 





THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


on the energy of its members, therefore we 
advise individual efforts. Leteach mem- 
ber live up to the principles taught in the 
Grange. Never losean —— to tell 
your neighbors what the Grange is doing, 
Fxg especially what:the Grange has done 
or you. 

e are proud of the work done by the 
Grange in the past, and would urge that 
all Patrons constantly bear in mind that 
our influence for good depends upon the 
— of our Order from partisan poli- 
tics. 

We would recommend that the proceed- 
ings of the State Grange be read in our 
subordinate Granges, and that the members 
inform themselves on the different im- 
portant questions presented at this meet- 


ing. 

Your committee have also had under 
consideration the report of the committee 
on woman’s work and most heartily endorse 
the same. 

Is it not true that no officer in the subor- 
dinate Grange is more important in foster- 
ing aninterestin the educational and social 
features of our work than the lecturer? To 
him is my soi intrusted the duty of de- 
termining the character and arrangement 
of our literary exercises, and since it is 
these features rather than the financial 
which chiefly attract the young, we hold 
that the utmost care should be taken in 
electing to this position the best talent for 
such work that the Grange affords. 
Nothing should be allowed to stand in the 
way of honoring by an election to this 
office him who can most readily appreciate 
and enter into the tastes and needs of the 
younger members of the community and 
win their cheerful co-operation in devising 
and presenting such entertaining and in- 
structive — as would mostefficiently 
promote the welfare of the Order. 

Your committee most heartily approve 
and hail with delight the creating by the 
State Board of Agriculture a department 
for our daughters, and would advise that 
the members of our Order patronize the 
same. 

Believing that the success of the Grange 
depends largely on a good financial founda- 
tion, we therefore recommend that the 
subordinate Granges insist on the prompt 
payment of dues. 

We recommend holding open meetings as 
an important factor in promoting the good 
of the Order. 

We would again recommend that the 
subordinate Granges take advantage of 
trade contracts made by authority of the 
State Grange, and co-operate in any other 
other way that is practical. 

Let us in the closing hours of this session 
renew our pledges of fidelity and have faith 
in its tinal suecess.. Let us hope and 
persevere. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. H. Seitz, JOSEPH DRISCOLL, 

JoHN OVENS, Mrs.EpGar Brown, 

Mrs. H. N. WEBB. ETTIE ROBERTSON, 

M. H. Foster. 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE. 





We as a Grange believe the business fea- 
tures of the Grange should be made promi- 
nent, and efforts should be made to. enable 
the members to feel they are receiving 
financial as well as social and educational 


benefits. We have aimed to be and are 
large producers, and we have been learning 
to become such at the least possible cost; 
we should learn also how to dispose of our 
pe to the best possible advantage. 

tis one thing to produce but a far differ- 
ent matter to be able to dispose of our pro- 
duce to the best advantage. We should 
learn to be good sellers. very neighbor- 
hood furnishes examples of those who exce! 
in this particular line of farm work, and it 
is the farmer who is successful in this di- 
rection who is the most prosperous.—C. A. 
Mace,in Kennebec, (Me.) Pomona. 


=, COSTS NOTHING 


To see and examine thesesuits, ALL FINE 
TAILOR MADE, style just like cut, 
guaranteed, and pS to suits made 
AT MORE THAN UBLE OUR PRICE. 


$ 5 5 For A $12.00 Tailor 
s 


Made ALL WOOL very 

\ stylish cassimere suit. 
(velvet arin shields 
‘NTRIMMED AN 

en $5 95 For a Fine BLACK ALL 

Sad ‘ ‘WOOL CHEVIOT SUIT. 

lar $15.00 Tailor 














a 6 50 For a 
© 00.0U made ALL WOOL IMPORTED 
S BLACK ENGLISH CLAY WORSTED SUIT. 


o All suits over 42 ch 
# OU 

NNO MO ,. State suit wanted, 
@ give your weight and height, state 
= number inches around body at chest, 
o* taken over vest under coat, around 
body at waist, also at hips, and length of leg inside seam 
from tightin crotch to heel. IN FIVE DAYS we will send 
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WHEN writing to advertisers please mention 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 

AS Never Fail! Why ? 
Because the light seed is all washed 
out and _ what is left must grow. 
logue and Garden Guide FREF. e 

Heman Ciass, Seed Crower, Rochester, N.Y. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT o~ 4pruica 
TION TO 
Address as above. 

RUMSEY’S_ ;,NEw- 

DOUBLE 

cyuinoer SPRAY PUMPS are sest 

A storage for compressed air which will 

keep the spray going from 6 to 10 min- 

utes after the pumps are stopped. They 

Plungers easily removed for packing,&c. 

#/ Any:tarmer can do it. Write for full de- 

scription and free book on spraying. 

wo. EMPIRE 
” KING 
KNAPSACK 
i 
elve 


“Water- 
> 
5 Cleaned 
One trial will convince you. Cata- 
PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
sae, The large air chamber gives ample 
have agitators that agitate. Metal valves 
’ RUMSEY & C0, Seneca Falls.N.Y. 
Tw 
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BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on spreving fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. Address 














WM. STAHL, QUINCY, iLL. 
Have you read about THE COMET $2.60 to $5.00. 
Beats them ail. 
Don’t buy tilt 
u see them. 
end postal card for free cata.A har« 
vest for agts, writetoday. H.8.R RJohnstown,0. 





CHOIGE «STRAWBERRIES 


FOR THE GAROEN AND FIELD 
BARGAINS IN PLANTS FOR 1897. 
CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 

Cc. N. FLANSBURGH, LESLIE, Michigan. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS, 


Small Fruit Plants and Vines. Best and cheap- 
est for ruaranteed stock. Plants grown from select- 
ed Pedigree stock. Improved varieties. Catalog 
Free. Address NAUVOO FRUIT CO., Nauvoo, Il. 


SEED POTATOES. 


$1.50 to 82 per Barrel while they last. Write 


W. E. IMES, SEED POTATO SPECIALIST, 


VERMONTVILLE, MICH. 
Hardy and in eat aseort- 
Beautiful Evergr eens. ment Splendid eeneral nur- 


sery stock, including Shade & Ornamental Trees, Hedge 
Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Fruit Trees, Small Fruita, 
Etc. If you're wise you'll get our price before ordering 
elsewhere. Catal e free. Evergreen Nursery 
Co.,Evergreen, Wis. (Successors to George Pinney. 


PRICES TALE. 


Apple, 4c.; Std. Pear, 5c. up; Peach, 2c. up; 
Plum, Cherry, ete., at equally low rates. Straw- 
berry Plants, $1.25 per M. up. Everything for the 
Fruit Grower. Healthy, true to name. e Best 
all Brass Spray Pump in the world, $2.75. FARMER 
readers should write soneae. 

NEIL, THE NURSERYMAN, Laporte, Ind; 




















Finest stock, best varieties, grown and stored in 

cold: Northwest. Low prices. Small lots 

delivered free. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
E. W. ALLEN, Wolverton, Wilkin Co., Minn. 

of all 


FRUIT PACKAGES ¢,.2:: 


Also Beekeepers’ Supplies. 


Now is the time to order and 
get the DISCOUNTS. Cata- 
jog and price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., 
Berlin Heights, Erie Co., Obie. 














Standards 


AL HAND 6, 
we UNIVER of eo N 00 
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suit to you by express €.0.D,, subject to i 

You at your express office and if 
fron os pre tga nn et ane EVER 
HEA '—pay the express agent cur price and express 
charges. CLOTH SAMPLES FREE ON APPLI- 
CATION. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
Ene. >, Cheapest Supply House on Karth, 82 to 96 Fulton, 73 

87 Desplaines and 17 to 31 Wayman Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
its MAKE BIG MONEY Cap | our clothing. 

Roebuck & Co. are ihoroughly reliable. —KEditor. ) 








The Farmers’ Choice 
IS THE 


SYKES 
Improved Iron and Steel 
ROOFING. 
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_| Combination Double Wheel 
“| Seeder Aros) amin bi) HOE 
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LATEST DESIGNS. 
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RECOMMENDED BY MARKET CARDINERS. 
A dozen Styles to select from. Write for circu- { 
lars and address of nearest supply depot to 4 
| AMES PLOW CO., SoLe MAKERS, 


New York and Boston. _ 











For all classes of buil 
shingles, wi 


e cata! ares a aaa Md 
and mention aper. 
SYKES IRON & STEEL ROOFING Co., 
= * em, Chicago, Ill., or Niles, Ohia, 





SIX MILLION PEOPLE VOTED FOR HON. 
WwW. J. Bryan. His only book. ‘*The First Battle,” 
isnow ready. Agents ma from $25 00 to $150.00 
per week; the greatest seller of the age; send for 
outfit quick. Beware of fraudulent books. W.,B. 
CONKEY COMPANY, Sole Publishers .Guicago. 















Cyclone Sena” Seeder 


Crain 
sows timothy, clover and all 
other seeds perfectly even. 60 
acresa day. Saves % labor 
seed u 





ae id) ‘ PION 
ATP S| SEEDER CO., Urbana, Ind. 
ME WANTED to Sell Clothing in every Coun’ 


good wages, steady job, Suits to Order from $5. oo 
610.00, Samples free. American Woolen Mills Co., Chicago, 
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PULVERIZERS 

















n“GLOBE’ MOWER 


THE GLOBE » hess a deny 5 ; all farmers 
i. know the power and ad z = long bover. Easy 
foot lift carries the yom ad bar over all obstacles 
—just the thing for rough land. The grass end of 
cutter bar is relght 0 with either wheel orsole— 
will cut cut any | h ac it of stubble desired. The 
\ knife ond a4 itman has an oil reservoir 
—no need of oiling every 
an aee ar no aor of as ig. 
More about the 


Simple GLOBE 
Mower, and our 
Bonnie Binder, 





Mention Michigau Farmer when writing 
to advertisers 


=F, 


growers of fruits, berries, 
and all kinds of vegetables, 
know that the largest yields and 










This is certainly the SIMPLEST MOWER 
now on the market. Little by little we have ob- 
literated those complications so characteristic of 
mowers in general until we have produced the 


“GLOBE” 


which combines the highest obtaina- 
ble efficiency and simplicity. 
THE DRIVING GEAR issim- 
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Ww: ms anufacture & superior ne ae these goods 

hesna® yo eod oe @ very bape mtd machine to $ : 

e also manufacture the f : 

“LEHR” CULTIVATORS and the Lehr Henn 3 . 

og ed signe vast Ho Fe _— make cast iron 
roughs and cast iron Felloe O 

WRITE FOR PRICES, — 


best quality are produced by | pie, powerful and durable. The high 
w. eels uce . | THE LEH 
the liberal use of fertilizers | ight draft, "Bacipred with our [If AGR’ L C0, Fremont, 


FAMOUS UNDER HITCH, which ap- Ohio. 


plies the draft to the 
very centre of 
resistance. 


containing at least 10% of 


Actual Potash. 


Without the liberal use of Pot- 
ash on sandy soils, it is impos- 
sible to grow fruits, berries and 
vegetables of a quality that will 
command the best prices. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and wili gladly 
Mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


Mower, Conti- 

nental Reap- 

ers, Globe Ha 

aR Rakes, Dis 

Pulverizers, 

etc., in our FREE Catalogues. 
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These Rollers have New and Improved 
Featrras not shown in above cuts. 
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Buy Direct 


and pay but one profit. 
Our assortment is one 
























This machine is the 
same as our No. 46 
ADJUSTABLE ARCH 


The narrow teeth 
make this a per- 
fect machine for cul- 





















CULTIVATOR tivating small and 
except that it is tender plats. . It of the best and most 
= . equippe Stirs every particle j 
AN URO-GBY jonas “ig aa , of grownd wit complete in 
0 
“Kevty FOUNDRY & MAG aH. C0, Eight \ Ss eee Fruit and Ornamental 
me i wD GOSHEN: IND =" A fine tool for 
Spring Teeth Tcne Minin, Plants, 
eaaend “_s poe od — = Mar ket 
teeth wor rallel to . é 
each othier and arealways Gardeners Roses, Vines, - 
ept squared to the row. Y¥ pir genpesctee A 
The vibration of the spring teeth thorough! pkaas of tan 
eoereengee ccoyneapiiacy Memon ada ae 
estro: ° 
ture of the coil ce TY % circulars of the full RarestNew,Choicest Old. mz 





P PMA and & G0, .: the mois 


P, MAST 


w 

rfec w 
FIELD, O. ® BUCKEYE LINE 
m of implements—F ree. 


4 CANAL ST., SPR 


0, BRANCH HOUSE, Pana pt Pa. Bae for our cata- 


e today; it tells it % 
ac an elegant book, ' 
168 pages, magazine size, seahanaie ill- 
ustrated—free. Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Small Trees, etc., by 
mail postpaid, safe arri- 
val and _ satisfaction 
guaranteed, larger by 
expréss or freight. 43d 
Year, 32 Greenhouses, 
1,000 Acres. 

THE STORRS & 

HARRISON CO., 


Box 342 Painesville, O. 
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STANDS UP! 


No Tod ot of ‘Soni: 
ceo. INS One 
A Tank that Holds Water 
‘and always ready for it. 


Write for descriptive circular, rates, and doit 
now, because o+y may soon ‘greatly need it, 


KELLY FOUNDRY & MACH. CO. 
15 Purl Street GOSHEN, IND. 









is no excuse for uncultivated fields. The 
arden Tools save time enough and furnish 
help enough to enable you to work all your land—and you'll get back in 
increased profits all the tools cost you. Every oneof the score of ‘‘Planet Jr.” 
j tools is a labor-saver and a money-maker. The ‘Planet Jr.” Book will give 
you valuable pointson planting, hoeing—all kinds of cultivation. The 1897 edi- 

tion is ready and free. Write for it. S. L. Allen & Co., 1107 Market St., Philada. 


Lack of time or lack of hel 
*“*PLANET JR.”’? Farm and 






Farmers 
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AGENTS WANTED. <a tt Recommended by 


=a ’ John Gould, T. B, 
—~ = 











KILL WEEDS ——— ee 
or it. : ward, Theo. Louis, W. I. 
. ‘he aes , > — T AND ONLY a 
Write for Chamberlain, Waldo F. ba By Po 


Brown, and every user. 
Circulars. ; y 
49 So. Market St., 


The UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., soston, mass. | 


With Hallck's Success Ant-Clag YUN UNN--LANTE ff [J Md 


WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR. fourteen years. A 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at King of Potato ng Banter eter faa rer 


BEAN PICKER 


FOR FARM AND 
WAREHOUSE USE. 


Machines sent on ap- 
proval. Send for circular. 


SBACON MF’G CO., 


NATIONAL BLOCK, 
PONTIAC, - MICH. 


SPRING- “TOOTH 

































greatly reduced price, Write at once for terms —— doing ten men’s work. 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere. Send for illustrated — of Planters, a ~~ 
es Senate ae Doe  RaPREDDAL. US. 2 CO., 36 Sabin St., JACKSON, MICH. nae [e Z pa 
“ ‘ A wonderful im- gi@ft aaa 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 809. onspal 
COMMON SENSE RACK. the 
he Pn Combination iat it the fig tot ou o abe 
worn 0 e to 
shone Durable, Cheap. ‘emia FiERCULES POWDER : areas eect dite wipe 
Write for circulars and prices, : a 42 fILL D 0 IT SAFELY, SURELY,AND CHEAP LY, ~~ fmmple ments. § 





sist u ret g 
RGNaS "WANTED. Qatalogue ree. 


HENCH & DROMCOLD, York, Pa. 


TECUMSEH RACK CO., 
Tecumseh, Mich. 








& ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, AND 
wt HE WANTS TO PUT ves Lor with 





























30000004 OME UNKNOWN BRAND. 
2 i THE HERCULES POWDER ‘COMPANY. 
> ' res a.. and Ba Pa Ae ~~ 
$ oF eee ety — - RG TS AFTER a 
wie gw Fertilizing Salt. 
@ Hardwood Ashes. Big Crop Phosphate. 
RR eed gnc ghd @ Best eed Potatoes, Farm and Garden Seeds 
+ Put Up in 100 and 200-Ib. Sacks. f sail wane 8 Spring Evener. Saves harem. a 
= IN THE WORLD ARE GROWN BY ake ian ot i Cannon Ce 
z BONE and SHELL d 81.50; circulars free. G H. TALBOT, Lansing, Mich 
$ FOR POULTRY. HARRY N. HAMMOND, Seedsman, 
$ Bone Meal. oyenranulated Bone. Largest Grower of Seed Potatoes and Farm Seeds i in the World. 
@ OysterShell Meal) Prepared Meat Decatur, Van Buren County, Michigan. 
J Sample sack 100 ibs. Granulated Boneand 00 Northern Grown, Pure, True to Name. ates WILETAMS MFG. CO.. KALAMAZOO. MICH. 
z Write for circulars and price list. FR Pap aray Ray stale Rte Lae mene Bk feng - 
any 80i! in any Climate produce eariie: 

> 4 FITCH FERTILIZER WORKS — arr. There can . ony - erie | — SPENCER'S 

mond’s P+ digree See otatoes, Tm & arden Seeds are 
» 4 not surpassed by any on earth. Prices ore as low as the best Hay # Straw Presses. 








MONE seeds can be 80) 

EY MAKI NG FARM SPECIALTIES. 

THE EARLY MICHIGAN POTATO.—There is no 
necessity of telling the readers of the MicHIGAN FARMER much about this celebrated potato. . 
That it will be the leader in 1897 is conceded by aj who tested it the past season Without 4, 
exception the Early Michigan is the earliest and most productive o— early potato ever intro- 
duced; its quality is not surpassed by any variety onearth. Peck, $1.50; bushel, $4; barrel, $9. 
Thoroughbred, Acme, Burk’s No. 1, Uncle Sam, C: oy 7 o 3, and all other varieties at reduced prices. Also 
Corn, Oats, Artichokes and Garden Seeds. MICH N WONDER OATS —The greatest White Oat ever 
offered the American peop'e. 








of Dw 









with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs 





is one of the: most profitable for the farmer to raise. With —- culture 75 bushels per acre can be wn. 
Bushel, #1; § bush’, 84; 10bush., $7; 25 bush at 65 cents per ‘ wt 


I offer $500 in cash prizes to club raisers Full partionbess * will be found in my 1997 Tipe. A handsome 
ddr 


ustrated catalogue with beautiful lithograph cover. Free to all interested in Seeds. 
HARRY N. HAMMOND, Seedsman, Decatur, Van Buren Co., Michigan. 


b : A. SPENCE vigh 
Introduced by me r —n It outyielded 6 leading variet’es the past season. It Ji BOX PRESS to wish + DL 


of hay in ten hours than a one 
press on the market, and his § 
pa By tt yl * PRESS SUbERnatE 
Lins, otc., sddress a6 — 











